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APPRECIATION. 

(Laj,a HaiJ Dayal, M.A.) 

“There are maay^^eYsons wno Jovingiy 
cheflah memory of Si^racjif Ramjst Tirtha 
and tell’how he* lij^d like a tyue ^ascetic and 
won the hearts of the ^ude villagers in the 
BlQUi^tahi Valleys ’of California, how he ’used 
te throw intq the sea the laudatory comments 
on hii# lectures that appear^ in the pres's, 
.how he insisted ©n j^harging no admission 
fee and said to, well-tb-do friends wfi6 com- 
plained that the expense*^;^ of, holding the 
meetings could not be met /)n that plan, 
“Surely you can pay the t'kpenses.of hf)lding 
the meetings’ 

"“He was the greatest Hindji'^who ever 
came to America, d^^eat saipt and sage; 
whose life mirofred tha.higjiest principles of 
Hindu Spirituality as hi^^^oul reflected the 
.love of t*he**Universal snirit’iwhom he tried 
to realize’^ 

(Modern Review, Jul^ 1911). 




A BRIEF LIFE SKETCH OF SWAMI 
^AMA TIRTSA. 


Swami Rama, previously known ^osaia 
Tirth^ Rama, M« A., was 
both ou ^^dnesday, tho 
187R, on ,th.o day following--, 
t^e Diwall at Muraliwala a small fyillage ip 
the'E^istrict of Gujyatiwala, Punjab. Boyn in 
the family of Qosain Bralnfiaps, he. was tha 
direct descendant of Gosain Tplsi d)a8^ t^fi 
famous author of the Hindi Ramayana and 
in the line 'of Eiihi Vasishtha, the of 
Bhagwan Sri Rama Chandra. ' 

His father Gosain Hirananda had no 
means of livelihood except what he received 
astgifts in his spiritual toura> to Peshawhr 
and Swat* mother passed away whei* he 
wa» but a few days dH, and be ^^as brought 
up by his elder b^ather Go^in (^uru Daa and 
his old aunt* Swami Rama thua Imrn 
undpr i tbo. dnVly pi a poor fept 
Brahman family. 



22nd ’October, 
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He was brought ujp on C(Ap’# milk ana re- 
\ mhinM very weak and thin 
during his chiidhood. His 
aulit, who ^was a model of 
.goodness, chastity and devotidn^ used to take 
the little R|ima drlo&g "with hej to teii!|)leB 
Sind shrines*vfhere the wpr^^hip* offered, the 
recitatioeis froip the Paranas, the Mahabha- 
rat and the Bhagwat* and the blowing of |>he 
conches had a Btrai\ge fascination a&d *c|raitm 
for him.* SO muph so that he usec^to cry if 
he heard, thfe conches b^pw in the neighbour- 
*hood[,*and no* toys, no ’sweets, nothing 'in- 
deed satisfied the* baby rfhort of its being 
ti^ken tothe place of worship. 

«» 

A,s a. child he was vei^ attentive in lis- 
tening tc^ the recitations of the sacred lore 
and would fathef. forego his meals cfr even 
the much loved studies than not go to attend 
the * Kathas.’ 

He rumiimteci over tne sA^ries ne naa 
heard with a precocious fnind, p;it questions 
an4 offered appropriate Ckpianations. His 
village ^opfe bear testimony to his unusual 
^l^lligence, his c«iitemf)lative nature and 
h& love o^ scUitdde^ 
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• t 

Thus the devotioi^al ^ongs and stories 
and the sacred ’sound of the cftnclies had 

m 

eafly impressed the baby jpind and st) wn ♦fhfl 

flceds of an interfce longing for the Divine. 

* ^ 

^uitc an^ncomm6n*€hildf it jvas predict- 
«d by astrologers .that he was ^ the coming 
genius of his race, tli5 illuminator <ff faith, a 
tr|veller of foreign l^nds, hnd had danger of 
life ^/fater in his 33rd .year. This predic- 
tion camy true literally. 

JS 

• While he was yet a baby, only two/yeare* 
old, Baihsf was betrothed by 
3. Early Marriage, father to jbhe infa|rt 

'daugtitet of Pandit Rama Chandra of Viroki 
in Tehsil \¥azirabad of District Gujraz^wala, 
a*nd was married in his tenth “^year. * It 
can ohly be imagined how* this . early mar- 
riage stood in 'the way of Rama’s studies 
later on but at the time fie was too young to 
tdake any protests. It poyits* forcibly to one 
of the evil *<?astoms of our ^indu Society 
which not a 4iew still follow tin their ignor- 
ance and only Bu^Jseed in putting 9 double 
burden of a s|>udei^t and household life on 
the shoulders of their ydunger generations 
stunting th||ir gpowth,.' underapining their 
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health and intellect, and ruining their liFeer 
for good. 


. Jt was through ,^heer strength of deter- 
mination and devo^un and love for studiea 
, that Rama successfully met and oveit^ame 
eTery>obstacle puf irf’his way. 

He became a studeni^.at the a^e of five. 

He^ was admited into a Ver- 
4. student lafa. nacular '^Primary School**Cn 

the village JiluraliwsCla. ' 

Though tiny in size and simple in habits, 

/v ... * 'he had a splendid Inemory 

(0 Pninary Eduoa- * ^ ^ 

tion* and was both intelligent and 

ifidustriotfe.* The Head Maulvi of the school 
jWas at times quite astonished at his intelli- 
gencffecanid|memory.* At thil parly'age in his 
5th class, he had fidished. Gnlistan and Bos- 
tan (the two'standarfl Persian book8)jheside8 
the school-books jand haii committed to 
memory 'a large^ number of Urdu poems. 

But he was not'given to ^on^ji and games* 


at all. The whole day was spent in study 
and in the evening as 8oon%as.he got leisure 
he hsed fbr go * to Dharmshala to hear the 
much loved recitati(VV hf ^he ^cred books. ^ 
Gtohis rejtxim he took his evening meale and 
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recited before his admiring relations each 
And every word jof wliat Jie had» heard with- 
out any addfitions or alterations whgitevejji^ 

After finighitig the primary education he 

(iif Solidary* wen^wj^h;his father totiffS 

Edue*tio4i* High Schoorii^^Guiranwala, 

and Gur^. distance of about 7 miles 

from his village. Being only ten yfears old 
h4>^-.wfi8,there left by his father under the 
prdlection of his able an'd kind f^e^d, Bhagat 
Dbannsr Bamii; who was* consequently re-* 
garded.by Rama a^d accepted iu \irue fait^ 
•and devotion asJLis Guru or Spiritual ’Guide. 

He was admitted there in the special cl^ 
lo study English and after coming nut suc- 
cessful was taken into the* Middle cla|s iu^ 
1886. He was nt>^ 12 years old andLcherished 
an iatense'devotioil towards his Guru whom/ 

♦ e 

he wrdle his first letter in Urdu from Viroki, 
^his father-in-law’s plac^. dn tRe course of 
his second^ury apd college education hd ex- 
changed BMsne than a thousand letters with 
his Guru, iqany of *which ha>ve been collected 


and printed in Hhidi and Urdu in the form , 
of a book called Hama Patra. They tfre highly 
interesting iio read and show the great depth 
of devetidn and.ffdth and respectful attitudoi 
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which he always had for hia Guru though 
illiterate. t r 

In 1888 When fourteen and half years ojdy 
” he*; passed his Entrance Ex- 

Ediottion. amination from the Pjjnjah 

‘ Uaircrbity, standjing first in 

(a) Anfrance. school and 93th ill the 

University and gained a scholarship. But/ 
his father did not jyant him to read further 
and so he came to Lahofe for admission niin 
College qaite againsl; his father’s will. t!on- 
aoquently, he had to subsist on the small 
.ipum of scholarship that fie had secur^id ftom 
the Municipal Oomtiiittee, • Qujranwala on 
account of his first position in the' school 
already mentioned and Was admitted in the- 
Mis^on College, Tiahore. In his second year 
spoci^lyjfee worked so hard that he was Very 
^)f ten ill. It wasnot^ unbften that he “kept 
himself absorbed in his studies from sunset to 
sunrise. Solitude, hdrd work and ample time 
for "his studies Were what heJoved«dqarly. ’ 
As a result, Jie stood first in in 1890 
(») FA secured the Gpvern- 

. Q, . o • ment sch^arship notwith- 
ptanding Ibis continued illness and the fact 
that he ^ad taken® Sanskrit in F. A. a» 
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against Persi&n**wh.ich he had studied up to- 
Entrance. 

He contihued his Studies in tl\e 

cUass in fhe same Mission 
’ College witji perfect faith « 
'*in B. A, ^ and^liis Guru and fliain- 

^ining life‘*on the. scjiolarship^he secured. 
But when his father sa^w that^iie corfldfmain- 
taiif^ himself without,his h%lp and was not 
willing to undertake any service according 
to his wiahes, he felt very <angr^ and took 
Rajna’s wife with him to Lahore and left her 
also in cl^arge of ^oor llama Jor a year or so' 
without any kind of support from himself. 
Oosa^n Rama had now to. face a number w 
diffioulties^ t;i>. the house tent, the cost of 
books, the college fee, the expen^ fer Jiis 
wife jind himself etc., etc. But such was 
his undaunted courage t6 meet any difficul- 
ties and the supreme love of, knowledge for 
its own sake that he , could entirely forgel 
the ordinary ^omforts an* physical needs ol 

daily life. ^ 

/He would foreipo an extra suit, an extrs 
loaf or even a day’s meal for the ojfL of fiii 
midnight lam"^ and wo^ld actually starve ,fo] 
days together witljout however, showing thi 
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ileast iigne of Bufferixig or sdfrbw on his faoo 
for he at^nded ‘College regularly with a 
oalm and peaceful appearance* and kept to 
"’08 studies as usual. . 


Once Qosain happened to spend his 

• t * scholarship in tha purchase 
An incident his.text books'and did not 


«are at the time to make provision for other 
>iBkpenses. As a consequence he fQ.uud^.but > 


that what he had Idit was only a very trifling 
aum whicb.’*pGuld be spent during the mpnth 


at the rate of only 3 pide or 9 pies, per day. 
'<He wUs at first, rather at a loss what to do 


l>mt a moment after said to himself that Cod 
'i^anted to test him, that at least beggars did 
pass their days on, two or » three „pice a day 
ai?.3 ‘heljce he should not* fail under that 
/trial. Bama, therefore, diegan tb subsist oh 
-two pice worth of bread in the haorning 
and only one pice in the evening. But soon 
after, one evening, tha sho^ keeppr accostbd 
him with the remarks that heiki^k pulse free 
along with Ipp pice of bread that such a 
hufiiness could bring him «uo profit and 
coiild no more sell one pice worth 
biroad to him. Thereupon Eama redolved 
aapIltoedKa of, food pnly -op^e a day until he 
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^ot money a|^ain. 


Thus with an iron will did h# fight his 
way coolly, like a soldier daj^ 
<#) “ * and night *^nd win over field 

after *field . of knowledgtT 
.Hunger an^«tliirst, cold Ttnd Iieatf could* not^ 
•4^11 upon this supreme passion that he felt 
towards knowledge. Etg was a^typical student 
. wl^, loved to study.not -^ith any hope of 
.gaining worldly ends, but for satisfying the 
^evergroviing thirst for knowledgCwhich was 
■fir^’g his soul aneW with every new sun. 
His daily studies /were , sginotified oblS.tions 
on the altar of his *kavan kund.' He was the 
architect of himself from childhood 
to manhoo^. He ^uilt hipiself little by little, 
moment by monotent and dp.y by dajj.* If may 
be said^ that* perhaps»the whole career of his 
further Hfe was sketched Already before his 
mind’s eye, because even aa a boy he was 
working so^gravely, so silently and so con^ 
-sciously foj ^.definite midsien. He ha4 an 
angelic nature with* a purity, ^d innoc^nca 
of life rarely m^t with. ' * 

As a student he lived ih extrerndpoveHy. 

Thft dre«» of the bby Rama 
^ P*m ooBsiated of a shiirtfa nair nf 
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Punjabee trousers and a sma*ll 'turban, eaca 
made of a ^cheap ^ind very coarser country 
cloth, the entire outfit costing ‘about Rs. B- 
iTe always wore saative s^^oes even while- 
jttudying in B. A. ‘class and v/as rather in a 
fix vfthat to^do.whefirhe had to i^ise thepre- 
"scribed pair*of boots in the Qonv^[cation Hall^, 
Once l^ejost oije of hi^shoes in a drain while- 
it was raining and the next day he wentrt to 
college with the reipaining shoe in'ofiq'foot 
and an t)ld», usec^ shoe of a female in the 
other, ^jft^rwards he purchased a newpair 

•for nijae annas and three pies only. • 

. • 


(if) 


He had a soft handsome face of a typical 
, Aryan cut. The ayelfroWs- 


Physical 

^pptaranCa, 


arched ov§r a paijr of specta- 
cles covering deep black 


eyes, which showpd the* mysterifes and love 
of his soul. In c6ntrast with a big, broad, 
promineni» forehead, showing high intellec- 


tual power theye was feminine softness round' 
his lips. Wheuiihe was serious^dte lower lip 


pressed agaiiAt^the upper on a small round 
•bin which betokdhed indonvitable strength 


ofVill. •put* he was bashful like a modest 
girp living as he, did iif the ’light of love,, 
ka looked •transparently pure through hi» 
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•small, frail, ffcii^coloured body. And yet, 
under this unassuming • hutuble ajtpearance 
therp lay hid a remarbablo man with Some 
lofty aspirations and noble «.ims, which the 
Brahmgn boy • thought too sacred to be 

uttefed. 

Now to teturn to our nart^ive ol ins 
studies* in the B. \ class, 
(/,) Graftt.r Tiiftis. greater trials 

•*awanjrfg*for Gosain Ramj^ In the year in 
which he appeared for his B.,A. ex&nJination 
tliero* was such copfusion in the^ exami- 
natfon of'Knglish .papers that some ot the- 
best boys failed to *pass while the one who 
cjvjno out first was the boy whom tlie Princi^' 
pal wsts not goifig to send up at all. ‘Poor 
Rama was also one* of thos6 who failed ^vnd 
he failed by, only - three nfarks in ^nglisTi 
although,he was first in the j^hole University 
in the aggregate of maa-ks. 

There was a great agitation and disegs- 
* . • sion in the papers which. 

(0 New Kuie**** resulted in the# passing of a 
** • new rule in the University, ^ 

though nothing could be done for R^a. It 
came intp force from the next year Jnd pro- 
•^vided for the re^xaminafiQn of th^ answe’r- 
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^i)OOks of a boy who failed by only five 

marks.' ^ama had~, therefore to accept his 

hard lot, and to continue his Studies in 'B. A. 

;ior one year mo^. That s very year a State 

^neeholarship was awarded for the study of 

MaPthematics* in Skigland to a «candidate who 

Was not over 21 years and had passed lys 

B. dr M. A. in Mathematics. This was 

•eligible for Kam^ but, as he failed in A', 

he could no longer get it. 

^ « 

Again^c the scholarship, whioh. hp was 
hitherth get^ng, wae aJso stopped owing to 
his failure in B. A. This was a moment of 
sore trial for him and although he saw only 
gloominess all around yet his trust in (5od 
»§,ver forsook him and this courage never 
Mled Lim. 

He resolved all the more firmly to pass 
his B. A. examination and 
, with tears in his eyes ^ he 

«uz«ad«f. prayed tosG^d' in solitude 
making a ^tal self'S^rrender of himself. 
.From the depths of his gg^eved heart came 
lerth U|e welLknown couplet’.'*^ 

vsdif'imtt I iWv wan <i 

JiWsf ti 
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* THou alone Uili zny mother and Mther, 
Thou alone my relation &nd fri^jpd. 

Thou a rt knowledge, Thou art wealth, 
Thou art all, my God of gods ! 

The •next dst,y, when he got himself ad 
• mitted A. ^gain^ •he 

Unexp^o^ed * founji to his great surprise' 
that th6^ College sweetfelleT' 
\i, J]^andu Mall came .full of sympathy and 
requeabed'him to dine thereafter daily at hia 
house. B^a, of course, accepted the* timely 
offer %nd invitation. • This generous sweet- 
seller not 'only helped Ijim with food* but 
provided him with clothes also from time to* 
time and .also a free house to livd in. In. 
times of great need he was helped with 
money and food by one of iiis relatives afto* 
namely ^P. Hagunath Mai, Assistant burgeon 
who was •also his teaclieV ‘for some time. 
Not only this but the Principal called him 
and handed over a sum of Rs. b? only saying 
that it was him for Rama by some- 

body. He hesitated to accept tlflfe whole sum, 
but only half of jt ^d entreated the Princi- . 
IMil to spend the other half for some ^€/ollegfe. 
purpose, or, to pajC to ii^r.*^ilhertsbn, the; 
Prp|essor of Matheflo^atios, who h^ beep yery. 
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generously papng up half of liis College fee. 
But the Bfincipal presed , him to accept it 
^nd he had to dp so. Moreover, he under- 
took some private tuitionss also, even giving 
iree instructions to spme in his hard 'pressed 
time, for Jae took a®great delight in teaching. 
Thus he toiled on till the time -was ripe ie 
.'sendothe University fee of Rs. 30 only. God 
helps those who lielp themselves. Just ^hhen 
he was thinking about it and how to meet 
the difficulty, Mr. Gilbertson, whp was ex- 
tremelyi pleased with Rama’s industry ^and 
intelligence 'called him apart and gave him 
something wrapped in a piece of paper. On 
'going home he opened the little packet and 
found to his surprise the^exact s,um of R^. 30 
orily. 

In his test exg,miiiation, he stood first 

* * o 

gaining 60 marks more than 
(0 B. A. Te«t.^ . were required for First Divi- 
sion. In Mat!hematios he .gained 146 marks 
out of 160. He had so muefr •h6K-confidence 
when he appeared in hfe B. A, examination 
that in his Mathematics fi&per while he had 

• A • • 

choicer of doing any 9 questions out of 1 3, 
he sol'^ed all of them and requested the ex- 
wmin er tt> select •any nine, although thi^ 
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•paper was a stiff one and other boys were 
able to do 3 or 4 qiaestidns only at»fcheir best. 

In 1893, his success was^ marked gne, fgj* 
he stood Ff jst in the Punjab 
(m) Unive];pity jn B. A. and ifT 

First i)ivisi<jti, securing jrfo marks, He*also 
gained two echolarshijjs, amounting to Rs. 60 
per month besides a go\d medal, a gcf^n, and 
, nthfer rewards. All this w^s the result of his 
.perfdct trust in God and firm determination. 

He was now nineteen and a half years old 

. « . when he entered * for his 

(») M. A. s*tndy. A. in* Mathematics in the 

'Government College Lahore, as tljere was - 
tlien po M. A. in the Mission College. He 
nsed to teaah his class-fellows with so mi^ch 
pleasure that he hsed to leave off his "own 
work «,t orfee, however busily engaged, if 
any of them asked him a question. While 
studying for his M. A. he also a6ted as an 
hefnorary professor of Mathematics in the 
Forman t:hri«hi!^n College, where he had 
■himself studied, and* worked JPor about two 
years thinking it tft be his duty to discharge 
the debt he owed to his alhd mofer.. He 
■used to study at least fopr« or five books on 
4he same subject. , He was.the i^o?of all his 
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lieaohera who wjere always kind tio mm. 
When he passed *his«B. A. with distinction 
he had a chance to accept the ■ Statescholar* 
Inip for Civil Service but h,e only liked to be 
.g, teacher or a preacher. 

I f 

In one pi hie letters to his Guru, dated the- 
9th February 1894, he writeg^ 

« about hia daily routine . as 
fiSllows.:— • '^1 

< f \ 

” I rise from bed at about B A. M'. and. 
study till A. M., then go to answer the 
call of nature, take my daily bath and exer- 
cise. *• After tliat I go to Panditji (reading in 
l^he way). There after an hour I take my 
food nnd'go to college along with hina ima 
conveyance. On return fyom college I take 
inilk*in the way and after a<few minutes stay 
at home 1 proceed towards the rivej* Bavi> 
where I take a walk for about half ^n hour 
hy its side. On my return I make a round 
of the city thrpugh its gardens and reaching 
home again walk nip and (3sij,^n-Jihe roof of 
^e upper st<^^ of the house until it becomes 
4a]^k. But you should noh f ojget that I walk 
Kjp and <^owh never without studying from a 
^t same tjme. On dhsk 1 take my 
«xf>r<jjse w»A:aitei:At 5^ 7 p. m. . Then h 
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'go to take my fneals and to teach Prem, a 
student. On return ! talOe exercise Sjgain and 
then .study till about half past ten in the night 
and lastly go to be|^. It is my experience that 
it is only when bur stomach is in a healthy 
condition that wo feel cl'ieftHul and, buoyant, 

I '' 

of»ncentrated, anc^ jceen in intellect and 
memory and can offer our prayers to Him 
witleTa pure heart. I, for one, partake of 
food 'wy sparingly and, what I do eat I 
make it a point to digest it thoroughly.” 

. may bo remembered that beiag very 
studious, , llama ' was, in' his " 
O') Pood and studeiit lifo ovcn up to B. A. 

Exercise. ^ ^ ) 

« very weak in health <.^ften 

suffering from fever, headache and constipa- 
tion of which he wrote to his Guru in' sOtUf) 
of his Iqjbters. ' But now he rey,lized the value 
of open air exercise and light but nourishing 
food well digested. In liis M- A., in -*1894, he 
took delight in taking pure milk so much 
that he who]jy<i^i^sisted on it and took long 
walks, often of 30 miles without fueling tired. 
On the contrary Ji.e*5elt very healthy, light 
and clear in brain. Ho invented' n^ and 
odd exercises bilt veify effective at the same 
time. One of them yas to , raise aiid lower 
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slowly a, bedstead (oharpai) Wfiiich he could 
do 160 tiipes -and wliich fhe College boys . 
could not do more than 20 times. He never 
used an umbrella even iu tlje hottest sun or 
v4he rainiest day. “ ^ ,■ 

In 1895f. Wjiren ftuma was abmit 20 years 
old, he obtained his M, A.,, 
ff) M: 4. iigsiiit. I fiegre.c in Mathematics with 

a very high peroe'tibage of ma rks, altho^igh 
mathematics papers- that year were specially 
hard, the rlike erf which (as Ram^ himself 
says) were never before* set in any Iii'dian 
University in'M. A. , 

«. Mr. W. Bell, then Principal of the Grovern- 
ment College Lahore, thought very Ijighly 
of his exceptional .attainments ajid wished 
him to gp up for the competitive Examina- 
tion of the Proyincial* Civil Service. Biit 

Gosain Rama’s own desire was to teach 

* 

mathematics which he had acquired with an 
infinite amount of of labour. He.thought in 
thes^days of taking the StaW*S<i4olarship—- 
as it was his right that year, and going to 
Cambridge for the Blue-Rifebon. Bat he was 
d 08 tined*i(bo b*e a greater man in another line 
than a mere Senior JVrangler* and the scho- 
larship wiCS given to a yogng Mohamedan’. 
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For sometime, after his M. A. iu 1995, lie 
ojjened I^rivate /Classes in 
Mathematics for F. A. 

B. A. studfents on Rs. 10 and 
Ua. 15 each,^*por month, respectively aisA' 
besides thos« students o»§ or •J,we professors 
of the Coll(iges ajsg came to study with him. 
All this was a very liard work and told upon 
hi^ health. ISo he had to return to his home 


Mu^riwala in Gujranwaia. After regaining 
health a few months after he cap\e hack to 
Lahore and became a member and» later on 


the Secretary of the Educatidn Comthittee 
of Sanatan Dharmti Sabha. In the mean-. 
\«hilo ho learnt the art of drawing jn*the 
Vedic* College, Lahore. 

Then near the pnd of 1S95, he becam’e the 
• Second Masior of American * 

<i) Siallrote. ^ ^ 

• Mission High School, 

Sialkote, on Rs. 80 p.m. and in a fdW days he 
became kngwn among the boys as one who 
could multif l5?J^^ memory* sums reaching to 
millions. Many a boy from.^staht places 
flocked in his sch««l and he was on such 
familiar terms with them that wliat<^er they 
asked for he g*ave {hen\ vyithout hesitation. 
Any boy could aceprding to his ji^d go and 
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drink milk from the sweets seller on Rama’s 
account, jphus he spent ,the whole of his 
pay on students and passed a simple life 
among them fu]f*of mercy, sympathy and 
"Unselfishness. He also took pjlrt in the local 
Sanatan Dbarma SSdbha and otlker religious 
bodies giving his inspiring lectures as at 
Lahore. 


In 1996, he also became the Supei’inl'i'ii- 
dent of the Mission Boarding House, Sialfeoto, 
but only aft6r a month or two, in ttie same 
ytiai* l^e got an appointment as rrofessOi* of 
Mathematics in iiKe Forman Christian 
*Goltege, Lahore. 


(i)) 


Ho also acted a^ Keado|^ for a ghort time 
in* the Omental College, 
Lahore.* Whatever hp got 
as" his pay of professorship he used tn distri- 
bute almost the •whole of it at once among 
the deserving • persons and thus left f©r 
himself a very scahty and trJSyjftgiSU'ba month 
by month. He oared not #or his own physical 
self and its comforts, n»* jEor wealth, or 
clothes, \)r material needs, but was being 
gradually transforrijiied an4 coloured inwardly 
s^th true teiental renuncisvtion (Vairagya). 
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• ^ 

He had an intense love for Bhagvvad Gita 
aiid reW and j^e-nead it time 
*i^ruhnr *" after time ^til] he had div^ 
deep intents inner meanings 
and made himself on^ with it. His devotiem’' 
to Shri Kin^na developed to»|uoh an rtiten- 
eily that many a night found him weeping 
constantly in His separation no mu»h so that 
hi§ bed sheets were fourid all wet in the 
moving. He would go "to the Bavi side and 
remain absorbed in meditalaon tjl]^ late in the 
nig^t. All his holidays were spent in constant 
thought of his beloved, Krishna and • if Ke 
lectured in Sanatan Dharma Sabha on 
■^Ihakti’, or -Krishna’ all the wbrd^ that 
dropped fr,om his ,lips were quite wet with 
tears. At this stage of hig spirituahdeVelpp- 
ment,he very often beheld the cloud-coloured 
Krishna with a bamboo flute on his lips and 
dancing on the head't)f a co|;)ra, face to face, 
with his eyes open and his sqnses all about 
liimself. 

His Hotness Jagadguru* ^hri 1 108 Shri 
• RS,j Rajeshwar ^irtha Swami 

7. (0 Ja|*d Goru's Sh^nfeafacharya . f>i Sha- 

Vedalta. rada Matha Dwarka, Kathia- 
V»r happened td come in 
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Lahore diiring these daj’s. He was very 
proficient in XJpanisfiads and Vedanta and 
\^s so learned in ^anskrit language and the 
Shastras that he l\dd no eqi^al. 

* •• Goswami Rama ^lad the occasion !;o re- 
ceive' him 6p (behalf of the Sanaltin Dharma 
Sabha and had full opportunity to enjoj’ his 
blessed dompanj'. ^ ^ 

His intense devotion to Krish»» ^ow 
changed«its direction and worked with an 
equal forcd in search of self-realiZUtion as 
ta,ught in* Vedanta. ^ • 

o * e 

He now began to make a thoroiagh study 
of the Up'anishads the Vedanta Sutras and 
other books on Vedanta and determined to 
pass kis .summer vacation in Hardwar and 
Rishikesh for spiritual ^exercises and deep 
meditation on SoRV Hence in August 1897 
he hired a,house^ by the Ganges in Hard wan 
and began tq enjoy the bliss of deep medita- 
tion in solitude (realizing iik^y^tice what 
he studied ab«ut Vedantq^in theory). 

Thus b}" continued practice, his spiritual 
bliss developed to such a 

iSoSution. on ' October 25th 

1897 the Diwali day, it led 
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him spontaneously to make a total self 
surrender or reniyiciatfon of all ai^d he wrote 
to his father to the effect that Rama had on 
Divvali day gambled away^ his body for tKe 
Real Self. 

After this Rama wa^ ever ejDSorbed in 
contemplation qf ,the Self or 'Atman and 
knew not day from* nighh, but ,thp One 
Supreme Realization or the search after the 
Ab^lute Truth. 

At tlje same time, in Febnjafy* 1898 in 
ordeir to taste of the Sweet 

(Uif sabha: Nectar .of DiVine Bliss ffi 

• • 

company with others he organized a Sabha. 
^ hii^ place called the Adyaitamrita Varshini 
Sabha, wlych consisted mostly of Sadhus 
and Mahatmas. 

It was held once evdry week and whatever * 
conclusfons were drawn 'from an earnest 

40 

discussion on Vedanta they wete worked 
upon and^ practised by the 'members in 
solitude 'i9t •aX week an& the experiences 
related before Rainh in the ne:^ meeting for 
further instructhins. Thus Rama became 
more and more absorbed in the ijfeal Bliss 
and nothing could sh^l^e him from his 
^ncehtration of. mind and inner ^eace. 
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8. First Tract. 


Although outwardly he Vas sometimes 
very* busy;, but inwardly he 
enjoyed the eternal peace. 
It wa^ during tlfeso very days, in 1898, that 
^or the benefits of the studdnt community 
-Rama delivered tw lecture on •Mathematics 
which was afterwards published . in the form 
•of a pamphlet^and called “How to excel in 
Mathematics” — the treatise now publis'bed 
again in the presort form. This was Kicf’first' 
English speech and written work and it was 
followed^ fcy writings. in* different langu*4ges. 

— He had sttch an .intense devotion to study 
that a whole library of books 
on religion and philosophy 


9. Vast Studies. 


•of the west was piastere^ in a jshort time, 
^he* Ifeshis of the Upanishads, Eatanjali 
Jaimini, Kanad^ Kapila, Gautama, » Vyas, 
Krishna, Shankafra* were as much at his 
fingers’ ends asi, Hafiz, 'Attar, Shams Tabrez 
and Maulana Rum, Kant Schopenhauer 
Fichte and HegelT Goethe ^atlyle were 
418 familiar *!!Suthor8 asT^Tulsi Das, Sur Das 
Kabir, Tuka Ram and Nanak, w^o , were un- 
doubted^y Ms inspirers. He was perfectly at 
-home in Persian, !^n^lisH, Hindi, Urdu and 
Banskrit aLiteratiyres. l^e studied the four 
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Vedas in 190ff, and was master Pandit of 
«very Mantra, whpse eN^ry word h# analysed 
with the acute aecuracy of,^a phillogist. No,^ 
■only had he a mastery over literature but 
was a keen student of Science and Mathema?* ■ 
tics. He loved Science and wa^ an amaiteur 
chemist an4 botajiigt. His special study in 
the Philosophy of Science was Evolution. 
He’enjoyed the scientific pEpndour and truth- 
’ f uliftes'^ 6f Spinoza Spenoer, Darwin, Heckal, 
Tyndal, Huxley, and Professor Jaipes. Thus 
he mrade liimself quite a prodigy of learning. 
It ^ems* every minutq of his thirtythrdS’ 
years was so well utilised. He was very ^ 
bfird working till his last moments.* , 

W^ile in Ame/’ica he, vrent through in 
two years, in spite of his , strenuous^ p’ublic 
labours, almiist the whole range of American 
literature taking a particulJlr delight in the 
free chants of Walt Wliitman and Thoreau. 

“ He wa# in a strange humour, all his own 
^ •e^hen he * judged all the 
pewonatur.'* woiid’s autkdTs, prophets, 

• posts and mystics. There 
was no pedantry ^ and not the lightest 
shadow of affected pridQ qp anything unreal 
\^en he acted lik.e*an imifcirtial ' j ifdge in his 
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own way. He was a scholar,' scientist and. 
spiritualist of a vety high order in one.^ 
Simultaneous wh;,h his intellectual culture,, 
he had brought \vls spiritual development to 
•ii very high pitch. Cpowded f^ihore could no 
more satisfy "the *amptitude8 -of his soul^ 
Whatever time he could got he would spend 
in tbe Himalayan liijls and jungles, meditat- 
ing on the Upan\shads and the secrets of the; 
Ancient Aryan “ lirahmtvidya.'** * ^ 

“It was dn th*c forests of Brahmqjpuri, near 
* Klshike*sh, in 1898, that^ma. 

“II. RasUzatioo. reakzed fijs object, — the At- 
man, th§ Self. He went there all alone, and 
without any thing but a few Upargishads.. 
Again and again . he went oven them and 
meditated by tho Gauges .on bare rocks day 
and night, little*caring for rain* or sunshine- 
but all absorbed in the one tltought of 
self realisation* ■ 

He had determined to lose hi% very life ia 
the attempt or to'gain it an^|k^«did succeed. 

He attained to thsCt feai;less blissful 
oneness state, of mind whA^ there id no more 
deluslol^ or repentancg and knowing or 
rather realizing with ifothing remains to 
know. 
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The inner fountains of Divine Bliss were- 
now incessantly an(J spo\itaneously» flowing 
out ©f him ,and shedding ^)enedietion all 
around him. Shrntis and S^ritis and songs 
thought* and t^'^ngs, questions of philosophy 
and Religion, politics and •society, whatever 
now came from hijtn» were changed by .tlie^ 
mysterious effects of his inner scml and cnme- 
out Vith refreshing beaut}^ in a new form, 
Weari!hg*garment of Rama’s consciousness. 
He Saw the Universe in Himself aqd^ lumself 
in the'Universe. He enunciated the great 
law ^at tile whole Univejrse selves one* as' 
his body, when he feels the Universal soul 
as diis very self. 

Not only, a spiritualist, and a veritable 
prince of all. Oriental’ dfeac 
12. Exorow. ‘mers and Yogis, he was a great 
champion *Df physical exerOisfis. He delighted 
in designing ©ew metlTods of physical exer- 
cise. He coijld never forego his daily exer- 
cise. He w 5 ,s«#e««< even a fe^ minutes before 
his death, taking as was bi^wont, his^ 
physical exercise* ^hus out of a thin frait 
body, he managed to emerge a strong man 
of staglike nimfile activity. | He was a great 
am^ swift walker. He couidiwalk mftre than 
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* ^ 

40 miles a day a Swami in the Himalayan 
hills. He won in America a 40 miles race, 
wliiqli he ran qsit of fun in competition witli 
some Americatt soldiers* coming two hours 
ahead of the wiryien. He scaled Gangottari 
iTamundTitairi ' and Badari and Kedarnath 
peaks clad in a sm»all •stHp o*f a loin clotli 
and aTslanket. He crossed from Yamunpttari 
to Gangottari through glaciers. Hi; y;sred m 
snow^slept in caves in thick dreary jungles 
all alone.* He would roam about at mi^dnight 
in dark jnngles defying death and feai^ He 
was so fearlessf so bold, so vehement so 
strong, and so roseate and yet ho. was so 
gentle unaffected,. childlike pure *aad noble, 
sincere, earnest and unassuming that all 
•who came iu ccmtaot wiUa him with a heart 
yearning for the truth, could not but receive 
inestimable benefit. . After each ‘lecture or 
class lesson, questions were put which were 
always answ^ered so clearly and concisely, 
eweetly and loVingly. ever filled 

with bliss amd peace, oonsjant spring of 
happiness^ and ever cfHlamting the sacred 
syllaU^e Om when not ^engaged in talking, 
writing or readings He saw divinity in each 
and al!5 and every on^ was addressed by 
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^im as “Blessed •Divinity.” 

Free, free was he, like*a child a^d saint. 
He would Remain in God-consciousness for 
days together. Hist unfaltering devotion to 
India and his d^ire to rai^ her benighted 
people was indeed perfect self-abnegatiun- • 
His personality,may be described as ex- 
plosive. *Ho wonld iW'nuiiu 
1.5. Pe<sonaiis>. silent for miJutlis together 

a*S if li^ h’ad nothing to say. He remained 
jo 3 % All of a sudden h* will 


merged 


in 


bimt dut like a volcano and give ant his 
thbuglits in a wild manner. Whonewr -lie 
spoke or wrote one could bo sure of getting 
something very refreshing and ofiginal.- 
His higfily cultivated emotion, bold inde[)eu- 
dence of thought and his great towering^ 
intellect formed an attractive feature of his 
jiersonality. He was deeply sincere and irr- 
esi stably sweet. MohatBedans , and Jliiulns 
loved him alike, to see him was to Joel 
inspired with^e^^ideals, new powers, niivv 
visions and new emotipns. 

Whatever lie .th««ght, he had not only 
thought upon, but h»^had 
actu^ly seen its wOrkAig in 
. bis Qwn lif*. He used to 


(4 


Boettine* 
and Viewf* 
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•say that he believed in expenmental religion. 
Aocordifig to him the art of living consists 
•in luminous belief. Just as in science, autho- 
rity has little weight in arriving at Truth, 
•so in religion authority should have-little or 
no weight and i^s truth must be tested by 
■trusting your life to ijb. , Every one must 
■reach tlie inner map, tlie Self, the Atman, 
through the failures and successes of his 
-own life or through Self-Realization. Life 
•itself is fil^e greatest revelation. The great 
idea which runs as art undercurrent jn all 
^his discours'es is the renunciation of bod}’’ 
consciousness (Ahankara) and the realiza- 
tion, of 'Self to be the Self of univgrse. The 
false ego is the c^use of all limitai.tions. Elimi- 
nate rt and the -spirit of man is the universal 
spirit pervading everywhere ahd everything. 
This higher lif^is‘ to be realised and Rama 
sanctions all, means*by which it may be 
attained. • The bed of of thorny or the bed 
-of roses whichever induces* Jhe state of 
realisatioIPtn* us is to be blessed. Total self- 
abnegation is the essential c prelude, to this 
realisation and it may be effected by different 
indiviluals in different ways. BCenoe he 
.gives only the general outlines of his inain 
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conclusions ana sicetclies tlie metnoas wiiion 
were most helpful* him. 

V.edanta is to him by no means a mere 
intellectual* ^assent iJut a 
16 Ideal. ^ , most Solemn and sacred 

offering of body and raind*9,t the Holy akar 

of Love, llama’s Vedanta is the beautiful calm 

• • • 

of 'that super*consoiousn*oss whioh transcends 
the limits of body and mind where all sound 
-fties, %h7!te the sun and moon get dissolved, 
where the whole cosmos. rip])les ^ike a 
dream and is eddied into the Infinity. It* is 
fronTlicre’that he throw the ladder for u« ter* 
reach him and see 'the sights of the world 
beiow. Perennial peace is diffused there and 
the mati is entire!}' in God. All discussion 
ceases there. And those who are . there 
simply look ai'ound’ and smile and say to 
every ohjegt “tliou art good” .“thou art pure” 
“thou art holy” “thou arrt That.” • 

^^Neithur tho sun shines th^rei nor sparkles the moon. 

Pranas snd Soi^id are hushed into silence, 

All life repoaas in ^onPs sweet slumbvr, 

No jg:od* no marf^nn Sosinos there, no soul. . 

Naught but golden Calm Peace aad^pISndonr. 

In tho summer vacation of 1899 he went 


16 (/) Journoya- 


to make a pleasure trip in 
*K.asl?mir.^ He visited Shri- 
ice went on i Pilerrimage to 


uagar and thence went on i, Pilgrimage to 
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Amar Nath also. On his return in the end 
of 1899 hg suffered fpom fgver and colic pain 
to such an extent that one night no hope 
remained of his'lifc when, he lay senseless 
during the night. But natu^re had some- 
thing diffrent in Store and so he was alright 
the next da5^ Thereafter he (Jesired that 
his thoughts and ideas should reach the 
public as soon ' as possible. For this an 
Urdu magazine called “Alif” was staB’teili and 
oontiriiied for some time from a new press 
called i^nand Press managed by Swami 
Jlaraj’ana and supported ohieflj" by L. Har 
Lai. He took great delight in writing 
orignal articles to this magazine, sO muelv 
so that he now wanted to leave off hiis two 

■ 1 u 

hours ‘Service ip the college also. In the 
meanwhile having a desire to sOe the^sea ho 
went to Karachi* and Sukkur where he was 
honorably received by some kind admirers 
and passed®, few days th.ero in gijeat pleasure 
although he did fiot take with‘' biiD a single 
pie. Afteir'-the issue of 3rd No of his 
magazine Alif, he wais® saturated with 
spirituality* and overfilled with it that he 
could lao longer remfun shut up in his 
household or the Irowded towns. 
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So in July isfio he resigned his service and 
\y;ent to jungles j^ong with 
few conppanions includ- 
ing his wi|e and children. 
All of them reached Hardwar and thence 
they went to Tehri wn^f of • De»vapraiyag. 
There they took yp^ their abode in a calm, 
quiet and lonely but very char-m'ing place in 
a garden 'by the side of the'^anges. 

' Hsre’liama ordered bis cnrn,f)anions to 

(i«) Ti-ne Faith throw Rway all the cash "If they 
and jucideBt »into the Ganges and 

keej^ng faith in God to sit aH absorbed iit 
Him, who SClone maintains *and takes care of 
aU. He said that if any of them suffeted from 
any Whnt it would be only due to his own 
want of full faith in Him and if so it would be 
far better foi>siioh a one to die than to live a 
misera^lejife wanting in faith in the creator. 

It so happened the Same day that Swami 
Rama Nathj the manager of the Calcutta 
Kshetra of gial^ikesh was touring about in 
connection with Jhe arran^sroents of 
Kshetras of Gtemjgojji^ri route. He heard about 
Rama and came to visit him in the garden. 

Oh seeing him all absorbed in God-con- 
sciousness, he, of his oW4 accord, ordered 
tkS sho^eeper, Who accompained him, to 
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supply rupees ten wor^h of cofn every month 
to these jgrjen engaged in spiritual exercises. 

After this strange incident, all of them 
were Struck witlj^ovonder ^nd a firm faith in 
Ood took hold of them for future, moye than 
ever. ‘All of <ther&t began to practise medita- 
tion with full faith and^ thorough concentra- 
tion, and Raltia now began to contribute to 
the magazine ‘Alif with a greater zeal and 
fuller energy. « ‘ 

On% night Rama, all of a sudden, left all 
sleeping, and went out all alone in tbs'- mid- 
Ttfight towards Uttar Kashi, When walking 
or rather feeling his way out in the dark 
Himala5"an gorge, at a time when all W 3 <s 
silent, the clouds gathered, the lightening 
flashed forth and the rain burst out in a 

4 « 

storm over the lovely traveller bare-footed, 
bare-headed, no .umbrella, no clot^es*^ save a 
single ‘dhoti’. ^ But on and on he went until 
he saw the. very path give way before him 
under the heav§^ deluge aryi * torrents of 
water ruslsMa^ over the steep rooks. And 
yet Rama was not to be daunted. He scaled 
and climbed the nlountain side catching hold 
of the (grasses and boulders*— a feat w'hich 
even a B^ountain|gcra,t could not possibly do 
Minder the,oon(Jitions. fnr a moment he kiad 
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crossed the gujlf^and was shouting on the 
top of a hill by himself Om ! Om !! Om !!! 
Nothing could harm, nothing could dare 
injure one who had realised himself, to be 
one with the Universal S^. Even Death 
itself had to Wait his ol^ess. 

On his sudden absence, Rama’s* wife felt 
the shook very ‘keenly and j^ll down in 
illness from which ah*e ccyild not recover 
“hers.^lfwen after Rama ^ had come back a 
few days after. And so she desirei^ to go 
back, to her home alp^g with her' young son 
Braftmanand. She was therefpre ordered jjp 
go Jsack in. care bf Sw&mi Narayana who 
took her to the plains and returned .back. 

After h period of six months of solitaty life 
in the jungles, in the ^ b^gin- 
(u) ning of 190f, just a few days 

before thp passing away of 
Swami Vivekanand, Rama desired to take 
Sannyasa. He had the perinission of the 
Shankaraoharya of Sharada Matha to take 
Sannyasa By ?he Ganges sid^^ when he 
might find himself quilified to'do so. 

It was now in tfie midst of the Ganges that 
he made over pharg^e of his sacred t|Lread to 
, the rushing current and jmt on his orange 
r^es with a contiifkious chant of sacred 
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syllable, Om I Om !! Om!l!. ‘A'fter thi# he re*' 
mained ^wrapt In « deep^ meditation and 
Anand for hours together at the banks of his 
dear Ganges. 

Gosain Tirtha*Rama was new Swami Rtima 
Tirtha having oolijie in the order of Tirtha 
Sannjasa of the Sharada Peetha— Dwarka 
and^hefeaffe*?* he be^^an to live all along by 
himself in the same jungle allowing nobody 
to see him except pn very rare occUiiions. '> 
After a six, months residence here, as 
many people begah to »como 
Iff, fturther travoin for his vv^it, he changes' his 
ancf ’Hiajn*»r" j^lace on l4th Jmie 1901 to a 
• cave about 4 or 5 miles awf|.y 

and after a few months more he left' this place 
alsn op I6th August 190f with Narayana and 
Tula Ram for Yamuhottari^ Gangottari, 
Triyugi Naraykpar Kedar Nath and Badri 
Narayapa, For a month they lived in Yam- 
unottari, near ‘the hot springs in a cave and a 
wooden house apd also made an* accent over 
the Sumei^Moant, the white snowy peak at 
the sources of the river Yamuna. After this 
they crossed over snowy Lilts by a narrow 
path; djprect but dangesous ever which na 
pilgrim could vei||tirre and reached Gangot* 
tari, on th^ 3rd^ day instead of 10 or ^ 12 days 
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usualy taken by others by tjae ordinary path. 
Again after a month’s s^ay at Gang^ttri they 
went to Kedsfr Nath and Ba^ri Narayana by 
way of Triyugi^ Narayana a’td reached Badri 
Narayiih a week before »Di^ali. 

The return was made fn D^ceifiber l&Ol 
by way of A*lmora to Mathura where Swami 
Barpa was invited by Swami Shivfigan 
.Acharya who had elected h*m as president 
of a religous society. Here his lecturg^ were 
attended py thousands who ^^ere so attracted 
by Ms personality and all pervading love 
that they folio wed, him like, Gopis following 
Krishna over shrubs and rough ground and 
sat do^n, on bare ground to listen to him by 
the Yamuna side till late in. the winter night. 
Thence ho was invited by *Shri Sur j&n * L*al 
Pandejs, (no^v Shri Shanti Prakash) to 
Faizabad*in the second ’adhual meeting of 
Sadharan Dharma Sabha in Februafry 1902. 
After that in May 1902 he retired into the 
thick jungles ‘of Tehri Stdte in Himalayas 
once more for meditation in selifSde. 

Here onc4 the 4faharaja Saheb of Tehri, 
while on his way to Debra Dun hapj^ned to 
touch the skir^ of Ihe forest wlferl Rama 
residing and on heariAg of Eaaaa, Maha- 
raia Babeb felt verv anxious to se^ hi m. TTa 
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had become agnostic through the influence of 
some wesifern philosophy like that of Herbert 
Spencpr and did, not believe in the existence 
of God. On meeting Hama ^1 his doubts 
were dispelled on^ by one during a long 
continued* talk and after that he requested 
Bama 'to g?;gce Tehyi for' his Sake which 
Bamd accepted with pleasure. 

In July 1902 it was published in the news- *, 
18 . * Be'igioas Con- 

• ference was going to be, held 

, in Japan' in which all the religious leaders 
wer^ invited to attend. Tke Mahg,raja Saheb 
of Tehri-requested Rama to go to that Con- 
ference and preach Vedanta. Rama -aopepted 
the request and Maharaja Saheb made all 
tke * airrangements for . Rama’s voyage 
through Thomas Cook & Sons, itama went to 
Calcutta alone ‘but when people insisted 
much oil his 4;aking a companion Swami 
Narayana his disciple was taken with him. 

They left Calcutta for Jdpan' on 28th 
. August “1902. During the 
(») Jap*n voyage they touched Penahg, 

. Hongkong, Shanghai, Naga Saki and finally 
■yokohalaa. They vere* cordially received 
by the Sifld merchants at. these ports ajid 
Karl a. waaIt'^a bffit at HonsrJkonfi' for & chansre 
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of ship and Hama lectured there to the all 
attentive and interested audi^ce. On 
reaching Japan they learnt that there was no 
Religious Conference therc^'and that *it was 
all wrong new^. However, they proceeded 
to the Capital Tokyo to* ficeriaiu, the facts 
for certain and rget there many Indian Stu- 
dents who had' come to lessfn arts, and 
• • 

.sciences in Japan. . Eaiha happened to 
* meet Mr. Puran there who had just started 
an Indo Japanese Cluh for the^ ;prdlnotion 
and help of Indian ■students in j£^)an and 
who was appointed its Secretary. Ram£M^eO' 
gave a lecfure on Secret ol Success in Tokyo 
.6olle^e which produced a deep and lasting 

effect on the hearts of the students and 

• « • 

professors. ^ . » 

Professor Chhatre’s Circus happened 
be there*at the time who* became an ardent 
admirer of Rama and on his request Rama 
accompained him to America., Here Mr. 
Puran being jipeply effected by Rama's spee- 
ches took Sannyas |iO serve all humanity and 
roamed aboat jn |ip the Japanese towns and 
also issued a magazine “Thundering Dawn” 
but on his relrurn India he agaix| bacame 
a householder and^ 'subsequently |i sikh (his 
?fiwily*religion) fvhile Swauji H^ayana who 
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liad accompained Rama upto >^apaix was ad* 
vised by l:ym to travel ima different direc- 
laon preaching Vedanta, vig. Burma. Cevlon. 
Africa and Eurof^. 

Rama when»he reached AnSerioa gave a 

- , , nifmber of lectures, some-’ • 

( <0 Amnnca. times for^ tjiree ^ hours to- 
gether of whfWi the shorthand notes were 
taken by the Americans and typewritien 
copies presented tQ<Bama. Those copies were 
afterwiftds printed in India in the form of 
four volumes called “In Woods of God-Reali- 
In America, where everything is 
sold and has its ‘value in dol]6,r8, Rama 
never allowed his lectures to be attended by. 
Tickets although it cost a good deal t6 . hire 
halls cfoj his lectures, This in itself is. a testi- 
mony of how much the Amenicans loved 
Rama and appreciated his lecture's. Rama 
■aooom pained Prof. Chhatre upto Siatle 
Wash but after that the Americans made 
him their own guest and one pf them Dr, 
Albert Hillaife. served him^vrith all heart and 
mind for about 'a year an(|. a half at San 
Francisco. Some of the A mericans moved by 
Rama organized Societies^for the help of the 
poor Indian Students in America and also to 
l^ain daily Spiritual food frdm the soCtiety bS 
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■ Rama they organized a hody called the 
Hermetic Brotherhood! The Afoericans 
became so much enamoured of Rama^ that 
they took his phot6 like thdl of Christ and 
published it in the Papers upder the heading 
* Living Christ has come th America.” The 
President of .the OnUed ^States al^o came to 
visit^Rama and although the M^illionaires of 
^merich liked to put him up iti their palatial 
buildings Rama liked- forests mor^ and 
Galways us^ed to take his abode* o»n some 
mountain ^side far away from thn 
haunts of mankind, hnd roajne<^ about in a 
single thin cloth even in the icy cold of^ 
North Aiqerica living simnJv on nuts, fruits, 
'Vegetables gyid milk. 

He was full of unresi»tabJe joy andai 
laughte^and hobody could remain sorry in 
his oompawty. All doub£s ‘vanished liko^ 
vapours before his sunny face. Ohce an 
American la(Jy, a resolute atheist came to 
■discuss with hka but on sSeing Rama all 
absorbed in Samadhi,«he waited iffaud when 
Rama came to' his noirmal consciousness she 
broke the silence with the. words “My lord 
I atn not an atheist. tMy doubts have) disap- 
peared on seeing you,” • 

!Blrs. Wellman, another Ameri)Can lady, 
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I 

* 4 

ibved and admired Kama so deeply that she- 
renounoeh all Western dr^ss and putting on 
the Sanyasi’s cn'ange robes she wandered 
from town to ^wh without any money but 
with full trust in (jod and coming to India 
visited with great pleasure, the birth place 
of Rama, thQ^ village nMuiraiiwala in district 
Gujranwala of |ihe Punjab. Such was the 
Universal love of Rama that it no*t only, 
movedkthe hearts of Americans but when he 


was in Egypt oh his return in Oajro he be- 
-gitphed' the hearts of Mahomedans by his 
lucid lecture in Persian and was called by 
them the Hindu Philosopher. 



About two and a half years .travel In 


to 

. ludia. 


foreign .countries Rama re- 
turned to India and landed 


in Bombay in 1904. His first Idbture^on his 
sreturn was organized in Bombay, 'thence he 
made a* tour ‘through Agra, Mathura and 
Lucknow to Pushkarraj in Ajmer, giving his 
worldwide expenences to the all expectant 
audience. Aiya Samajrs, Sanaiah Dharamis, 
Brahmo Samajis, Sikhs^wen Ohristiaos and 
Mahomedans all alike joined his receptiort 
w'here’^er he went anS when asked. to start 
a new Society he simply answered that all 
hooieties Veto his own ^nd that he wotild 
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work through them. ^ » 

He loved motheV India so much so that 
he realized himself as India incarnate and 
professed that ^ithin 10 ^e^s^ India would 
get practical Vedanta ahd ..that love woi^ld 
conquer hate to unite man*’s hearts. 

In the meanwhile, Svami Naj^yana, leav- 

20. sar^yau -8 Japan vjsited SiAgapur, 

. Travels. Penang, Burma and Ceylon. 

After that he went to Africa, visited* Port ^ 
Said, Cairo (Egypt), Alexandria, Gbzh, Malta, ' 
Tunis, Algiers, Morocco, Gibraltir, etg*, 
and lastly Reached* London in September 
1003, where after about a 5 months’ stay he 
fefl ill Qjving to the severe- winter and ’was 
advised to leave Loudon at * once. He there- 
fore in January 1904, on teceiving orders'" 
from Rama returned to India and reached 
Bombay ilT July 1904, six ‘months^ before 
Rama’s return. In October 1906, when Rama 
went to Hardwar after a tour in Bengal 
and U. P. te f^f ill.* Narayana cjpe to him 
from his tour. Rama^was dangrerously ill for 
oveSr a week and *Wh.en recovered wont to 
Muzaffarnagar.for % change of climate and 
sent Narayana to Luioknow. 

After regaining, health Rama desired to 
seek • so'fltude anc^ called Nara/ana back. 
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‘ « 

21. Himalaya- Uenc^ in November 1906, 

agaii* Rairfa and Narayaria went 

by way of Hard war and Rishikesh to Vyas 
Aflhrama a very V-fierce and lovely forest on 
the other eide.o| the Ganges where Rishi 
Veda Vj'Us, the Author of Mababharat, is 
said to ha^ performed his tapas. There 
they passed their winter of 1906 in lovely 
straw huts, a couple of miles distant from, 
each gj’her and Ra'ma studied and meditated 

over Nirulcta and Sama Veda. 

« ^ ’ 

In the sunmier*they moved fur|;her on to 
fJ^aprayag 'Tebrk, and* .went to Vasistha 
Ashram, a place about 12 or 13 thousand feet 
high above the sea level and 60 miles far frcfm 
Tehri w here Ramo, began to live,.in tire cave 
.idcf Vasishtha Muni in March 1906, and sent 
Nurayana in his place to the pldins tp lecture 
in the various* rneetings wherffrer he was 
invited.* But Rama’s body soon fell ill and 
Narayana had to come back aftentwo mobths. 
On his arrival tiffey shifted their habitats by 
a few niTTes. more experimentally so that 
Rama now began to live in' a cave at a 
greater height wi-hile Narayana moved down 
in. the ialley, The sceivery round this cave 
i»5|iescrifeed by Rama ija his letters as the 
^^♦Qarden df Fairies” 
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\ * 

There was Another cave above this which 
was occupied by an eaormou’s snake (Az- 
daha) while another cave across the valley 
and just opposite ho Ramai.f was the den of 
a large«tigGr who used ^o look at Rama from 
his place and sometimes passed by RamVs 
cave also which was a large and open one. 
This cave was quite unprotected*^ either from 
wild beasts of which there ^^as no feaj for 
Rama whom beasts and ‘men all obeyed in 
his universal love or from rain wljich * eally 
proved a buisance specially when t^e^ raina 
set in and’wetted all the clothes, and gc???^ 
and keeping Rama awake during the nights. 

He had therefore to quit this place ^also 
and c^e down to the plain in the valley 
where the Eill-men at once ponstructed’for 
him a Kuti (small hut.) Here Mr. Puran with 
two companions came to see Rama in his 

Vasishtha Ashrama and lived for ^about a 

» 

month. ^ Rama .was at this time . taking for 
food only qailk^as the local* grmns did not 
suit him and on the arrival of these guests 
he was pressed by jihem to take some grain 
food also. He did so, moved by their love 
but he as well as the«new comers fel]^ down 
sick with dysentry and fever. Tl\py then 
aslsi^ Ra^jia to movfe'down to .plains which 
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Jie accepted with the limitation not to /go 
beyond JTehri. H^ce Narayana went to 
make the necessary arrangements for depar- 
(ture and Mr. (jf^uran accompanied hirri to 
return to the plains. 

Rama also waljce^ with them for a mile 

and in tb© way told Mr. 

22 . Forebodinj^s. ^hal Rama may soon 

have his pen atrest and his tongue silent as 
he had become too weak and that he may 
perh5.^s no more visit the plains. Hence he 
advised^” that they should now themselves 
become Rama and read, write and work all 
absorbed in Him. These remarks brought 
^own a streaol of tears in their eyes and 'it 
really proved the last meeting with Rama 
of Mr^ Puian. 

Now in order that the place may hot be 
shifted too often Rama 

23. Last Solitude, geg^j-ched for a 'Solitude fit 

for every seas'on at the banbs of the Ganges 
some where nea;j: Tehii. He did fih^d such a 
plac€| whose some Mahatmas had lived for 
long and which was in a solitude surround- 
ed by the Ganges on three sides. Here Maha- 
raja S^heb of Tehri had»at once built for him 
a Kuti according to Rafna’s own plan. 

Narayana was now t*oJ.d by Rama t® ,jgo 
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■ to live in BairiVogi cave some miles away, 
where they had once pydviously sjiayed for 
sonae time, and was advised by him to come 
to see Rama woel?ly on^^undays unless 
specially called. When sending off Narayana 
to the cave Rama accompg,hied, hiip for ovea? 
a mile even bare footed and bare-headed and 


on reaching the' road •addresssfl him with 
the'same remark, as to Mr.»Paran — That it 
may probably soon happen that Rama’s pen 
may cease to run and his tgngue may*’ stop 
to speak,* That Rama' no more fe\t * inclined 
to touch a*ny worldly work an^ may ne^s^r 
leave the ^ Ganges side to'go down to the 
f^ins again. That wherever he might be 
invite^Narayana will have to go and Hence 
he 8hould*dive himself deep in Real, Ram a 
while in the solitude cave and come out of it 
.all hearty ^dy and souk transformed into 
Rama or Vedanta incarnate. 


Narayana had not lived lihere for five 

S4. The sorrowful * whejji Suddenly a 

message and end. messenger cam.ei there and 

brought him Jhe mosl; heart rending news of 
Rama having been carried away by the 


Ganges while bathing in it. Rama, while 
exercising against the rushing waters of the 
•Ganges as was his 4^ont, this time gather in 
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deep water was suddenly cafried away into* 
a whirlpool where she struggled long and' 
though finally came out with a strong .dive^ 
but bfeing exhaut^ted was carried, away further 
to mi<i current where at last he left his body 
uttering "loudly "Aum ! Aum !! Aum !!! 

Narayana and Mr. Puraii afterwards found 
^ his last written passage on the 
*6. Lwt Note. which ran as follows:'*-— 

“O Death ! Take aw^ay this body if you 
pleaSh’ ! I careaaot. I have enough of bodies 
to use. lean wear- those divine silver 
ttereads, the beams of m©on and live. 1 can 
roam as divine minstrel, putting on the 
guise of hilly streams and mountain broolcs.. 

I can dance in the waves of seet I am 
thef breeze that, proudly w^alks and I am the- 
wind inebriated. My all theoe shapes are 
w'andering shape? of change. Lpame down 
from yender hills raised the dead awakened 
the Bleeping, unveiled the fair faces of some 
and wiped the tears of a fevy , weeping ones. 
Bulbul and the rose bo^h I saw and I comfor- 
ted them. I touched th|s, I^topched that. I 
doff my hat and off 1 am. Here 1 go and 
there ^ go. None can fifld me: I keep nothing 
/|<dth m^” . 

QM ! OM ipOM m 



MATHEMATICS. 


-9 ■' * 

I am fully aware of the diffoulties which I 
dhall have to encounter in tryjng to enlist 
your interst in what is 'comTionly called “a 
^dry subject.” 'The usefulness of the study of 
Mathematics sounds like a paradox the 
superficial observer. An ordinar]^ man can- 
not help putting such questions as 

(a) why Should we bother ourjheads about 
the 47th proposition of Euclid’s 
First Book. ? 

<6) of whaij; use iii the world can the Bino* 
♦ imjil Theorem ha ? , 

(c) Why should wo spend a considerable 

portion of our life at a b,‘C and 
longs (f) ?• * 

(d) What the , use of dealing with the 

Greek Mathematical signs ? 

1. The inability io answer questidns like 
these or the apparent .uselbi^sness of 
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Mathematics makes this s^udy very un- 
popular/- 

2^, Another reason why it is disliked is 
that it is a very hard subject which taxes 
Jbgth the memory &nd the intellebt ; it is 
difficult to undorsliand and more difficult to 
remember. V. To react it is •'not like walking 
on a smooth pH^ed road ; but there the path 
is, so to speak, both slippery and* orough, 
pVesents many stumbling blocks and rubs in 
the way. 

■—3. A third reason why Mathematics is 
felt so heavy and tedious is that generally it 
is not administered in proper doses or in^'a 
agreeable form ; in other words, tbafohers do 
not always try jto make it attractive. Oarbon 
dioxide swallowed as in ‘ soda-water, is con- 
ducive to health ;-but inhaled, ^ injures the 
system* Just so, Mathematics does us good 
only if taken or studied in the proper way. 

Students as a rule, compl&in hgainst the 
University because Mathematics is made a 
compulsory subject in* ^onle 'examinationi^ 
they blame the Syndics and have all sorts 
of hafd names to give to Mathematical 
writers.* 
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MATHSMATICf 
• « 

To begin with, ]et ns fortthe^sake of argn- 
?ient assume thaC Matliematics hfts really 
no reward to offer, has nothing to pay. ^ But, 
dear friends, let us*not in Caterer we tin- 
dertake,* be led and guided - by a desire ^o|, 
reward. This mercenary ‘spirit* ougjit to bo 
checked. The eiient or fruit of fl,ny action 
oug^t not to influence us ; let us do whatever 
jre enghge in, goaded by a sense of duty and 
not drawn by the bright future : — 

If daty oalla to braaen wallst 
How bafi^ the fool wh^ flinohes, 

-f 

Let us work into life the following advice 
oflfche author of Bhagwad Gita: — 

t • 

•• Find full reward^ 

Of doing in right ] Let right deeds be 

Thy m^tiver not the fruit which oomes from them* 

And life i(fi^4ction 1 Labour I Make^bine acts* 

Thy piety ** 

Learn to Acquire knowledge for its own 
sake; hunger ^nd ‘thirst after knowledge. 
Learn a lesson from *the life of Old King 
Ulysses who 'with* due foot in the grave 
wooes knowledge and asks his followers. 

'To follow kuoij^ledge lil^e o sinking star* • 

^ flejoad^tha utmost bcfund of hnmatf thought) 
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The assumption above made is far from 
being correct. Ther advantages of Mathema- 
tics are very many. ' They do not lie on the 
surface, but are bidden ahd concealed: — 

(*) Mathematics is like the ocean 
^ ‘ rough*, boisterous, and fearful on 
^ the surface ; .but having precious 
pearls, and gems of the purest ray 
serene at the bottom ; or 
^ (ti) it may t>e compared to the statues 
of the old satyrs and sileni of 
Greece ; repulsive figures to look 
at but enclosing within them the 
finished and fascinating statues 
of the most beloved gQds of the 
Greeks. . 

\m) Like' the solar light it appears 
quite colourless to* the ^unthink- 
ing* multitude, whild^tb is in reali- 
ty composed of the colours of the 
rainbow. 

Mathematics (Gr Mathe-Mdiilce) in its ori* 
ginal sense signifies *“ skill, knowledge or 
science.” And in all ^ts'shbSequeift develope- 
xnent it has had the idi^ of “skill, knowledge 
or sci^ce” always underlying it. It is in no 
small ml^sbre to Mathemqtics that the veorld 
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owes its Sciences of Astronmy. Optics, Acous^ 
tics, Statics, Dynamics, Hyirosfaticg, Hj’dro- 
dynamios. Thermodynamics, Magnetism, etc ; 
and the Arts of Navigatksh, Engineering, 
Arcoiteoture, and the liije. 

Mathematics is well caMed ad esSctci sciewse 
and a sure and certain branch of, knowledge 
(cf. the phrase ♦‘Mathematical certainty.”) 

• “Gheometry, Pascal observes, “is almost 
the only subject in which we find 
wherein sjl men agree; and dne cause of this 
is that geometricians alone regaid the true 
laws of deqfionstralion.”* So 'Geometry or 
Mathematics, we may say, has been like that 
solid ai^ •substantial food .to Science which 
goes fcnr the most part to <orm bone or the 
supporting element. According to ‘Roger 
Becon, Mathematics is the “gateway and the 
key to othd/ sciences.” Proffessor Ball says — 
“It is interesting to note that advance iu 
our knowledge of Physics is largely due to 
the applicJaticdi’to* it of Mathematics, and 
every year it becomeB more difficult for an 
experimeHted tor nfhke any mark in the sub- 
ject unless he is also^a Mathematician.” 

What generally happens is that the 
J4al»bematioian takas the result;^* of some 
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<ivery*day observations and Raises on them 
splendid |uper-structures jvhich attract tho 
attention of the Experimentalist, who atepa 
forward and veriQes by experiment the re- 
sults thought out by the JSiathematioian. 
?^h^n thejabours qf the two combined enrich 
the world with inventions and discoveries : 
give to its rMlways, telegraphs, balloons and 
what not. Happy the man who is a Mathe- 
matician and Experimentalist in one. 

n\ost general division of Mathe- 
matics,” says Herbert Spencer, ‘‘dealing with 
number guides all industrial activities, be they 
those by which processes are a’d justed, oj^ 
estimates framed or commodities bought and 
sold or accounts kept. No one nee ds have 
the value of this division of Abstract Science 
insisted upon.” • 

“For the higher arts of constrsction.” the 
same wriier continues to say “some acquain- 
tance with .the more special division of 
Mathematics is ipdispensfiblg, ^ The village 
carpenter who lays out his work by empirical 
rules, equally with the buj.lder ota^Qritanica- 
Bridge, makes hourly reference to the laws 
of space-relations. The stirveyt)r who mea- 
«ares the land purchased *; the architect in 
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‘ designing a mslmsion to • be built on it; the 
builder when laying out Ihe ‘foundations ; 
the masons in cutting the stones ; and the 
various artizans who put upi< the fittings are 
all guided* by ‘geometrjcal truths. Railway 
making is regulated from J^eginning to ead' 
by geometry ; alike in the preparation of 
plans and sections ; in faking out the line ; 
in th§ mensuration of cuttings and embank- 
ments ; in the designing and building of ‘ 
bridges, culverts, viaducts, tunnels, stciTI^s. 
Similarly* with the tarbours, docks, piers 
and various engineering^ and, architectural 
"works that fringe the coasts and overspread 
the country as well as the mines that run 
under riba th it. And now-a-days even the 
farmer, for the correct lay.jng out ,of his 
drains, has recourse to the level — that is, to ” 
geometrical^principles. • , 

*'On the application of Jlech^ics (a 
branch of Appfied Mathematics) depends the 
success of ‘modern 'manufactures. The pro- 
perties of the lever, the wheel-and-axle, etc., 
are recognistjd* in -every machine, and to 
machinery in these times we owe all produc- 
tion.” -^he foilowiijg is the Case in hlugland 
and will in no long Jbime be the ease here too: 
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“Trace the history of the ‘breakfast roll. 
The soil ojjt of Vhich it came was drained with 
machine-made tiles; the surface was turned 
over by a machintermade tiles; the wheat was 
reaped, thrashed and ^innowed by machines; 
by^achinery it was ground and bolted ; and 
had the flour been sent to Gosport, it might 
have been made into biscuits by a machine. 
Look rouiid the foom in . which you sij;. If 
modern, probably the bricks in its walls are 
ma^lhe-made axid by machinery the floor- 
ing was sawn and planed, the mantel-shell 
sawn and poliahed, the paper-hangings made 
and painted. The veneer on the table, thg 
turned legs of the chairs, the carpet, the cur- 
tains are all product of ruachiner'^ ^ *_ 

^ “Your clothing— plain, figured or prin- 
ted— is it not wholly woven, nay, perhaps 
even sewn by mafchinery ? And the volume 
you are heading, are not its leaves fabricated 
toy one machine and covered *with these 
words toy another*? Add to ‘this th'at for th^ 
means of distribution over land and sea, we 
are similarly indebted. And* their observe 
that according as knowledge of meehames is 
well hr iU applied to thesp en^s comes suc- 
<%ess or faikme. The enadneer who misoal- 
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-culatcs the strength of m^atorials, builds a 
bridge that breaks *dowm The maniafacturer 
who -uses a had machine connot compete 
with another whosfe machicte wastes 15ss in 
friction and inertia. The ship-builder adher- 
ing to the old model is outeailedr by* one wUb 
builds on the mechanically justified wave-line 
principle. And as the* ability of a nation 
to ho^ its own against other^ations depends 
on the skilled activity of its units, we^ee 
that on mechanical knowledge may .turn the 
national fate.” 

Let us now sed to whom* most of the 
modern inventions and discoveries of which 
the worl^ is so proud owe their origin ? 

By vHs.am was the first Steam-engine made? 

James Watt, a Mathematfcal Instrument 
maker. 

By whou^ was the clock inVented ? 

Galileo, a Mathematician. 

By whom- was the first telescope *made ? 

Galileo,* a Mathematician. 

By whom, the BammeteT ? 

Pa8oal,*a Mathdmatician. 

Who found out ^the amount of alloy in 
the golden . Crown of King Hiero oi 
. Syracuse ? 
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Archimedes, a, Mathematician. 

Who was it that* discovered the Law of 
Gravitation ? 

Newton, the pVlnCe of jMathematicians. 
,.^In a word, directly or indirectly "almost 
all our convenience and articles of comfort 
are due to »this branch . of Philosophy or 
Science which we call* Mathematics. 

r 

Professor Adams, the Mathematician'fore- 
tolSnfllle existenqp in the heavens of satellite- 
not known to the world before, and*<'-cn the 
practical* astronomer actoally discovered the 
same. 

Muthematios enables us to calculate acCti* 
rately distances, Joilliong upon ^jililons of 
.miles in length, as the distances of stars, etc*,^ 
and it also enables us to measurd magnitudes 
about one billionih* part of a cifbic inch in 
volumeT like thf» size of a molecule or atom.. 
From finite ^quantities it leads us on to the 
region of the infinite. 

By Mathematics we dliscover. some of the 
Universal Laws of Natdr^ t^rftteh with in- 
erasible ink on the faces pf substances by the 
unerring; finger of the • Almighty. In the 
and %tires pf Geometry we learn “thpse 
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characters” to hse an expression of Gafileo- 
“in which the great book of the uaiverso is 
written.” 

In Statics and 'Dynamiob the Mathema- 
tician deals with forces .varyi4g according to 
different laws and in caee a fiew* kind ^ 
energy should come^to light and ^ive rise to- 
forces obeying laws different from those 
which the forces of ordinary nature obey, 
the Mathematician will be* found fully eg^p- 
ped to receive it; whereas thpe mer^ experi- 
mentalist if not calliirg Mathematics to bin 
aid, will be’ at a loss* how to deal with it at 
the first sight. Let a new fiuid be discovered 
and its fundamental property known ; it will 
find its^f already registered in the works on 
Higher Hydrostatics as an ohj servant with 
specified duties to discharge. 

There is € variety among* individuals of 
all species : again the different .species of the 
same genus are in no instance exa*ctly alike; 
and they diffea widely. So,*I persume that 
different planets of the same Solar System 
have no monotony* ewad the different Solar 
Systems are not alike in every respect. They 
are, in all probabilitjr governed by nw'' laws 
and are blessed wil^ new materials, new 
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liquids and new Jcinds of Energy. Mathe- 
matics embraces the ^ropetties of these new 
things as well as those of the old familiar 
ones. ' This is kifowledge of intrinsic worth. 

. _ rules and laws govern the phefiomena 
and facts that can* ever take place on the 
background* of Etej:nit 3 % “Tlie old order 
ceaseth, yielding place to new” but «the 
Mathematical dogmas remain' still c6»troll- 
ingfiiail these vicissitudes and undergoing no 
^change in themselves. 

Says * Herbert Spencer — “of course as 
those facts which' concern all mankind 
throughout all times must be held of greater* 
moment than those which concern, only a 
portion of them during the contirmEHTce of a 
■fashion, it follows that in a rational estimate, 
knowledge of such facts, being knowledge of 
intrinsic worth, must other things being 
•equal take precedence of knowledge that is 
of quasi-intrinsic^or conventional worth.” 

Hence you can Judge of *tlie importance 
of Mathematics which bSyond doubt, imparts 
knowledge" of the kind 5f facts'" h'ere allud- 
ed to. 

If mt>st people pride hhem^elvos on posses- 
a kitoii^edcrjB of Ija^..^Tiaw dealimv with 
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matters of this Vansient world), why should 

a knowledge of the eternal laWs dealing with 

all worlds and possibly with the world to- 

come be disdained'? 

» 

“Th^t very law which moifldc a tear, 

And bids it tiiclrle from i|p sonro^f, 

That law preserves the earth a sphere, 

And guides the pianeti in their course/' 

This law and ma*ny siinilnr laws are treat- 
ed iiTthe works on Mathematics, 

To show that the sphere< of kjathemafics 
is not confined to the? physical objects alone,, 
but extends over tl>o mental and the psychic 
|>henomena*as well, I may refer to the distin- , 
’guished writers on the Calculus of Probabili- 
,ties wht) have applied’ it ioJieUef and also to- 
Edgeworth and Jevons whg have shown it 
to be capable of application to Feelings. 

Milton Ifolds that a pdrt*of the happiness 
of the pious will consist in the consciousness 
of the knowfCdge which they acquired in 
this world. M this- be tru6, Mathematics is 
sure to make you diappier in the world to 
come, as it embodies knowledge of the widest 
application. 

I have been disoussing so far the value 

Mathematics acknowledge, ’l^dw, let uS> 
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discaBs its value), in the way of discipline. 
And he^Ja, withoutf^ question it holds a 
enpreme place. 

The Vernaculhr word for Mathematics 

“ liiyaei ” and this very name signifies 
pertaining to'ViKyasai” or discipline”. The 
study of Mathematics involves a mental 
exercise best fitted for strengthening dhe 
faculties, »* 

»J2Jie advantages of Physical exercise are 
not apparent to an ordinary Indian boy; 
and Physical exercise is not so pleasant to 
him as eatables; being ignorant of the fact 
that in proportion as ho takes more physical, 
exercise, he will enjoy and digqst the 
eatables better. Similarly the advarntages of ’ 
.mental exerciser involved in the study t»f 
Mathematics are not apparent „to an 
•ordinary Indian' student, and so, he reads 
Mathematics with great reluctanOe, not 
knowing that in proportion as he studies 
.more of Mathen^atics, he ‘Will rClish and 
master other subjects better. 

, “I have mentioned Mathematics,” says 
Lock, ‘ as a way to settle.iu the ipind a habit 
-of reasoning closely anddn train; not that I 
4hiiik it n*qp6ssary tliat *aU men should* bp. 
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deep Mathematicians, but that having got 
the reasoning which that study Ji^cessarily 
brings the mind to, they might be able to 
transfer it to othter part^ of knowledge as 
they sl^all haVe occa8io.n.” 

There are men who are alreaSdy ph 3 rBieaI!fy 
etroug, yet physical exercise wil^ make them 
still stronger. Similarly there are men al- 
ready intellectually very strong yet a study 
of Mathematics will mo3t» certainly ^to 
their intellectual powers. * • , 

Rev. Dr. Chalmers has stated “ 1 am 
not aware that as a*n expounder to the people 
^of the lessons of the Gospel, I am much the 
bbtter lov knowing tljat thfe three angles of 
a triangle are together ecjual to two right 
angles : or that the square oil the hypotenuse 
is equal ,to tlie squares of the two containing 
sides in a right-angled trian*gle. But I have 
a strong persuation that both "the power to 
apprehend an^ the power to codvince may 
be mightily stjrefegbhened — ’that the habit pf 
■clear and consecutive reasoning rftay • be 
.firmly estabHshed'by the successive journeys 
which, the mind is cg.lled on to perform along 
the pathway of Geoipetrical Demonstration. 
Thq truth is that ^ a preparative* whether 
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for the bar or for the pul^t, I have morfr 
value in ^Mathematics for the exercise which 
the mind take's as it travels along the road^ 
than for all the spoil which it gathers at the^^ 
landing place.’.^ , i- 

The author of “The History and Philo- 
sophy of the Inductive Sciences” has shown 
in his “ Thoughts on the study of M^.the- 
matics ” that Mathematical studies iudici- . 
ouslv pursued from one of the most effective* 
means of - developing and cultivating the 
reason : and that “the object of a liberal eduea- 
tim is to develope the whole mental system 
of a man ; — to make speculative inferences 
coincide with his practical convictions ; to 
enable him to give a reason for the belief 
that is" in him, and not to leave him in the- 
condition pf Soloman’s sluggard: who is 
wiser in his owh conceit than seven men 
who can rendea: a reason.” 

To this may be subjoined the judgment 
of John Stuart JMfill, which* 'h6’ hds recorded 
in his invaluable system of' Logic (Vol.) 11) 
in the following terms:— *“Thb value of Mathe- 
xuaUcal instruction as ia prepartion for the 
more difficult investigation§ (Physiology^ 
Booiei^y, "gcfvrenpDttunt, eto.) consists ih» tha 
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application of iiSs method. Mathematics will' 
ever remain the most perfect* typg of the 
Deductive Method, in genera) ; hnd the appli- 
cation of Mathematics to , the branches of 
Physios .fvxrnishes tlie only school Jin which 
philosophers can learn the*mo3t<diffftJult anil 
important portion of their art, the employ- 
ment of laws of the simjfler phenomenon for 
explaining and. predicting thbse of the pore 
complex. These grounds are quite sufficient 
for deeming Mathematical training an indis- 
pensable basis of real scientific eduoa|;ion and 
regarding with Plato, onp who is a y e w u e 
r f nr 0 s aS wanting in one • of the most 
essential qualifications for the successful 
* cultivation of the higher byanchos of philo- 
sophy.” 

The ^tudy of Mathematics strengthens 
both tho intellect and membry and tends to 
impart to us an assimilative memory rather 
i^an a sonsuoiTs one inasmuch as’ it teaches 
ns to renlembef ‘things b;^ the aid of the 
intellect or thinking HEaculties ; and discour- 
ages us front itleihcnrising a demonstration 
and the like by endljpss repetition. It gives 
us a memory which, has brought immense 
westlih to Professoy Loisette. Thq tnature o: 
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the subject admits of no sucL thing as cram- 
ming. We canndt cram !^athematics, what- 
ever wc learn of it must be got up intelli- 
gently. ^ f 

It is true* that. Mathematics at first 
appears ^to be a yery dry subject and most 
distasteful ; but for that very reason we ought 
to study it with zest'^nd zeal. In so doing, 
w^e shall be sttongcr in will-power. “Per- 
haps” says 110x165^“ the mo.st valuable result 
•of air educgitionda the abilit}’’ to apply your- 
self to the thing ypu 'have to do when it 
ought to be done whether. you like it or not. It 
is the first lesson that ought to be learned, 
and however early a man’s training begins, 
it is probably the last lesson that he learns 
thoroughly.” 

The abstrute nature of the subject compels 
3 , student to concentrate his atteiltion. Mathe- 
matics i^ the best cure for mind-wandering. 
Bacon says*— “If a man’s wits wander, let him 
study Mathematics, for in, demonstration if 
his wits be called away ever so little, he must 
begin again.” Now, if on^ no other account, 
on- account of this grand virtue which it in- 
culcate^ vw., concentration of attention we 
ought to ^alue Mathemajjics. No one lyho i» 
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•uirickeB with •absent-mindedness can make 
his mark in auy d^aftment gf human 
•activity. • 

The path to proficiency in Matherndtios is 
'SO rough, and so hard an application is neces- 
.'sary that on the way walose dll dur rough- 
.11 CHS and 'become perfectly smopth and fric- 
'tionless, as it were, just*as the xvooden harrow 
•iisod^ in this, country becomes smooth by 
passing over the rough !ind uneven grpvnd 
turned into clods by the plough., , 

Now a smooth ball or the like. if put in 
rolling or sliding motion on the College floor 
’Will come to rest very long after a rough ball • 
that was put in motion simultaneously with 
;jt. Sd*brains that^liave lost a considerable 
-amount of their friction by% working in the, 
rugged field of Mathematbji^ and have now 
'been smootiied.down, so*to*ipeak, when once 
■put in motion or set to some, hard task will, 
other things feeing equal, stop or be tired out 
long after thpsev.hrains that have not been 
:similarly trained. , 

Not only does jibe study of Mathematics 
thus habituate us to steadfastness and per- 
iseverence bpt it engenders in us a strong in> 
«clination .to work. Jt tends to make us bitter 
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opponents to - inaction, it stores in us im- 
mense energy*, 'f'het student of Mathematics 
being compell^ to work very hard and long 
for th® sake of sRCcess ih his subject, goes 
on working hard even after this improssod' 
force is withdfrawn,. being then impelled by 
the energy accumulated in him just as a 
railway train continifes travelling for a long- 
time even after the steam is phut off. But 
alas ! for the rash youths who no sooner are 
set^reo from . the great motive power — 
Mathematics or some other branch of learn- 
ing — and enter life^ than they Come to a 
. dead stop on account of the brake of sensusil’ 
indulgence ; or at least get their motiok 

considerably retarded by that brake.*: 

‘ « 

c Mathematics/ startling as it may sound,, 
aids Religion ih’-a most remarkable manner 
and strengthens* the foundatio'h of moral 
character. Every now and then it puts us in 
a moat humiliating mood, it nfakes us realize 
our own incapability, it repeatedly- brings us 
face to face with something which we think 
we cannot surmount. It makes us humble 
-and meek. It tends to d© away with our 
vanity ajid self-conceit. It breaks us down 
and consequently exerciges the will of "Godu 
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Oil US. “Do you,” says Tl^eodoxe, Monod, a 
Prenoh Divine, “*knovf what is Gj)d’s cdiief 
difficulty Math us ^ ft is not the making, us, 
it is the breaking us. It is laot the edifying us 
it is thft piitting us dovm. And therefore it ia 
that God’s chief instrumeht for* edifecatipn is 
the pick-axe. He raust^ break us»down, down, 
down, and w^hatever He giv^s us to do for His 
■service. He will first of all show us that we 
a,ro not able to do it. 0 God, take me,=,break 
me; and make me.” The value ctf Mathema- 
tics in tliifj respect is well pointed oat in the 
following remark fiy Locke “A. man in the 
, study of Matliomatics will see, that however* 
good ho«inay think his understanding yet in 
many things and those very visible, it may 
fail him. This would take 6ff that pfesump-» 
tion thai most men have ^ themselves in 
this pari, and they would not be apt to think 
their minds wanted no help to enlarge them, 
but there could be nothing added to the 
acuteness’ aifd ^penetratioil of their under- 
standing.” All this show's that the sharp 
discipline to whidhnt subjects a man has a 
wonderful influence;, in smoothing down his 
asperities in accustoming hiin, as a*rule, to 
th^ habits of patience, pe^rsevfeiiitfuce, .self- 
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denial and humilitiy.” 

“True ^cien^je,” says Huxley, (including" 
Mathematics uudaubtodl3"),(f‘and true religions 
are twin sisters, ami tlie separation of either 
from the other iVi sure to prove the death of 
both. Science prospers exactly in proportioti 
as it is religious, and *. religion nourishes i»i’ 
exact proportion , to the scientific depth a'nd 
firmness of its basjs. The great deeds of 
phiio&ophefs have been loss the fruit of their 
intellect thiln of the direction of that intellect 

hy a*ii eminently religious tone of mind. 

Trutli has yielded rather to th/^ir 'patience,. 
'their love, their fsingh heartedness and their 
self-denial than to their, .logical acunm/n” 

Issao Todhunter in his Essays on Educa- 
*tion says that qf all the subiects.roquired for 
passing , University, Examinatiops, * Mat he- 
matics furnishes the most reliable tost of. a 
man’s Working'powers. A student may do 
remarkably well in the Examination in a, 
language; and yet this may have been owing 
to his keeping eonstanl compah;;^ with a 
man who always speaks ftiat language and 
is a thorough inastor of k.. A student ma.y 
distingufsh himself in Hist ory in some Exp,mi- 
ination, anS» yet this may* largely be ^ due • feti 
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his passively hearings otheijr students while 
they were preparing tltat subject*for their 
Exatnination. A jaac may obtain very high 
marks in a Practical 8cieiice Examination; 
and yet^ this may be on accoiint of his . hav- 
ing familiarized himself* with* the Science 
Apparatus and its pse ^for ainumment‘s> sake. 
And sp with the other subjects. But a man 
• who excels in ‘Mathematics could not have 
done so,, except by dint oJ hard labour.. He 
proves himself capable of faicing* difficulties 
and doing bis duty well, however disagree- 
able that duty may* be. 

, • Nothing particular has as yet been said 
alsout “problems” as against “book work” in 
Mathematics. They .are hard nuts to crack 
for the student. But once crhcked the^ yield ‘ 
an ambrpsial kernel; and tSe student thus 
derives an exquisite pleasure from the sweets 
of intellectual conquest. N(5 otheit branch 
of knowledge** can present a like pheno- 
menon. 'Af tJbr *a * hard pf oblem has been 
solved, you will often observe the Mathe- 
matician’s eye brfghten, and at length, with 
a pleasure (of which the ecstacy of Archime- 
des was but a, simple expression) hear him 

explain, “I have got it, I h.ave it.” 

-*’ • . . 
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It may not be ojat of place to say some- 
thing a» to how cliarmiilg and fascinating 
,this subject has been to some persons ‘or to 
what extent people of yore have been impres- 
sed by its, impQ’rtance. IHaio loved it to such a 
r degree ^hat' the •inscription over the ent- 
^ranpe to his school ra^n — “Let none igno- 
rant of Geometry oWr my door,” and on 
.one occasion an applicant who kii<?w no 
Geometry, is said *to have been refused ad- 
; mission,, dt is* related- of a Mathematician 
. that while he was absorbed iti solving some 
problem, the besieged city in which his house 
lay was taken by the enemy, and to the spot 
.where he sat musing, came up wit^^a dra^V n 
iswordin hand, a soldier who was about to 
break* the slate' of his life. The Mathemati- 
, cian who haCS?»been quite ighorant of the 
capture of the oity, did not evefi now, lift up 
, his head and look at the soldier. The aston- 
ished soldier shouted at the “top of his voice 
to make the poor victim p!rei>are for death. 
A t this the Mathematician raised his eyes 
iind said: “Wait a moment;* I am abopt to 
.4jolveit” (the problem). The city was captured 

by the^nemy,; but his heart had been cap^ 
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« ' ' * 

Sir Isaac Newton, oftentimes, when busy 
tat some Mathematical tJieoreni used to for- 
get taking his meals. I may ’add two amus- 
ing anecdotes — (1)’ Newton invited a Mend 
to dinnQr and forgot it. The •.friend arrived 
Sind found the philosopher, in a fit of abstrao- 
tion. Dinner was brought up for 6ne. The 
friend, without disturbing Newton, sat down 
and despatched it. Newton, •recovering from 
‘his reverie looked at the 'empty dishes apd 
said: “Really if it wasn’t fpr tl^e j)roof of 
the contrary before my eyes I could have 
sworn I had not 3 ^et dined.” (2) Once when 
riding homo from Grantliam ho dismounted 
•tg lead his horse up a steep hill, when he 
turned at the top to *remount he found that 
ho had the bridle in his hand while’ his 
horse had slipped it and goiip<«,way. 

Galileo Wad very long ’been purposely 
kept in ignorance of Matheraatics hut one 
day, by chanc0“hearing a lecture* on Geome^ 
try, he was sojas^inated by* the Science that 
he thence forward devoted all his spare time 
to this study, and Anally he got leave to 
■ discontinue his former studies. He preserv- 
ed his enthusiasm for the subject in^pite of 
poverty, public ridicple, and perseoation. 
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And so did Keeler notwithstanding domes-- ' 
tic trouMes, poverty and' other inconveni- 
ences. 

« 

Archimedes could not disengage himself 
from Ma^iexijutical dreams even when walk- 
ing or when bathing as is evidenced by the 
well-known* stor}’ wliich s<ays that Archinv;'it’-s 
one day while taking* liis bath was so, much, 
elated at the discqvery he then madb that ' 
uiJable to contain himself ho immediately 
ran almbs?. naked int^o the street crying- 
Eureka/ Eureka “1 have found it, I have 
found it.” 

It is related of Eulier that even in tlys' 
perusal of Virgil’s poetty he met wifir images ■ 
that wpuld recajl the associations of his more 
familiar studios^and lead him hack from the 
fairy scenes of :^ption to the ek^mcfnt moro' 
conirenial to his nature, of Mathematical 
abstraction- 

Amongst the ancient t^Hkudus, Mathe- , 
inatics was so extensively loved that even 
their females were well^vorsed in the sub- 
ject. 

Amongst the rich» Mathematics^ has 
exercised* «i€a sway over . Foyle, Cavendish,,- 
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Kapier, Lord Kelvin, and others. Amonf?st 
men of letters Milton, Bafton, Locke,** Carlyle 

Helps, Froude. ^ and many others 

may bo counted amongst its*fervent admirers, 
if not votaries. 

Perhaps some of you can still see no con- 
nection between ahstsact and* practical 
scifiiTce, and hold the foi’mer in little esteem,, 
despising mental disciplinp unless you per- 
ceive its direct reference to the actual bus*- 
ness of life, and so reject Mathematics as of 
little practical interest, calling it w^th Al- 
exander Pop§ as — 

** Triv'‘.kH to ^♦how' tUo Hirotch of hmuan brjiia, 
ouriouii pleayurojor ingoniouB pain/’ 

Remember, Gentlemen, imipediate psefiil- 
ness alone isia,fallacious recon^jjaendation for 
a branch «f kifirniug. Don’t shun Pure Msx- 
thematics on the ground of its 'purely itpecul/i- 
tive character. ‘tj.''hat sound judgment ”, says 
Professor De Morgan in his .remarkable in- 
troduotion to the London edition of Ram 
Chandra’s Maxima and Minima — “that sound 
judgment wliioh gives men well to know 
wha.t is best for them as well as that faculty of 
imerntmn. which leads ’to deveiopmeii1i*of re-r 
SQii]f 0 es ai^d to the increase of we^ilth g,nd 
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comfort, are botli materially advanced, per- 
haps calSnot rapidly be aSIvanced, without a 
great taste for 'pare . speculation among the 
general mass of* the people, down to the 
lowest of those who can read and write 

Aftetf giving a most satisfactory 

proof of the above statement the above- 
mentioned writer puts the conclusion in tlio 

following words : — • ' , 

« 

•’ “The History of England as well; as of 
other ooifatries has impressed me with a 
strong conviction that pure speculation is a 
powerful instrument in* the progress of a 
nation,” Plato advised the Athenians ‘to 
betake themselves .tc^, the study Mathe- 
matics, in order to evade the pc-sd.ilcnce in- 
cident to the international war^ which was 

raging in Gre^e.” 

• / 

Mathematics is knowieage ana consetiu- 
.ently it ispower. .It is a ireapon, though a 
very heavy one. If we cannot wield that 
weapon, the fault is all dul oi^^u ; "because we 
could wield it if we would, by dint of patience 
.and perseverance ; and once wielded, that 
weapon is something .awful in our hands. 
Knowledge of Mathematics is like an estate 
•which shduld . be watered and , cul^ated 
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laboriously before it yields ^ abundant crops. 
Many men have reaped lich harves>is out of 
this apparently barren land. ’ 

The 'processes of the Differential Oaloulua 
seem fa?’ remote from the Proj)osiJiiona of 
Physical Science, yet Newton was led b}'' 
their aid to found a system of 'Mechanics 
equarlly suited to determine the motion of the 
•stone fallinjo; to' the ground, or the revolu- 
tions of the Planetary bodies. Conics iH'"a. 
branch of pure Mathematics dealiil’g with the- 
sections of a cone. It could hardly ‘be im- 
agined as susceptible of any useful or interest- 
ing application whatever. But Kepler came 
arid he ajjplied it to thp motions of heavenly 
bodies, thus clearing up most intricate diffi- 
culties in Astronom5^ Morebver the ‘ same 
Conic Se 9 tion was. found tff^pply to the 
niotion of anything whatevef projected hero 
on our own planet ; be it a cricket ball, an 
arrow .or a bull^., even our own bodies in the 
act of jumping* The procesS of finding the 
H. C. F. of any two numbers in Algebra has 
been made “Use of by Sturm in solving with 
great ease Equations pf any degree whatever. 
The Theory of Quadratic Equations wa^ made, 
use Qjfhy our own oountVymain, Ma^er Ram 
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'Oliandra of Delij.i, in working out problems 
of grea* practical interest in Maxima and 
Minima. In*TrigonomeJ/ry and .^Igebra we 
with what are called Exponential Func- 
t>or,s and Imitginary or Impossible Quantities. 
‘Wh(3n ^ou first study them, I suppose you 
M'ill be incjined to say Of what use in tlie 
3’oal world are Imaginary quantities,^ why 
•si u) aid we waste our time on IinposSif/iliiicsT^ 
friends, let mb isiform you that wliat 3 011 
will tly.ivS. cast off with disdain, has latelj’' 
be<ai njade the corner' stone of anew mansion 
.in the world ’of Science, ‘being developed into 
Hyperbolic Functions. The s'ymbols e qnd 
jt, (meaningless to the unthinking student,) 
represent numbers wfiioh enter into analysis 
froiu'whatever side Science and Art are ap- 
proached. Aliir anecdote might be quoted 
ior illustration*. !De Morgan Was explaining 
to an Actuary what was the chance that at 
the end of a given *time a Certain proportion 
of some group ®f people, vsasuld be alive: and 
quoted the actuarial « formula involving 
'which he explained stopd fer the^ ratio of the 

•circumference of a circle to its diameter. His 

• 

t.acqua|jntanoe‘, who had^ so far listened with 
interesti^ interrupted Jiim and excl»^imed, 
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'“My dear friend, that must be a delusion ; 
what can a circle have to do wiih tba number 
of people s^live at t^e end of a‘ given time?” 
Don’t be surprised to know that Ball Writes 
^of a distinguished Professor I'emarking that 
“it is impossible to c’oucei’we of d urtiverse in 
wliich c and n sliould not oxisy’ , 

I, sympathise with tiiose ^of you to whom 
,the al^stract ])rinciples involved in Mathe- 
matics appear to have scarcely any us<r<or 
aim; but if you continue 'youi* impdries, 
your mature judgment will rectify y®ur lirst 
opinion and at lohgth you will tind your- 
selves possessed of, to use the words of Pro- 
fessor Hall, “an instrument of matchless 

j* . 

power and of universal application ; a langu- 
ngo which nature must hoar,* and to "Which 
she shall alwdys reply.” ^ 

Even if the study of MSitlmmatics bear no 
fruit at all, do not regard your* labour spent 
>on it as wasted:/ Nothing is wasted or lost 
in nature, maUeFjs. indestructible and can- 
not be lost, energy ie, indestructible and can- 
not be losty and «o* I, maintain labour is in- 
odestructible and cannot be lost. Rivers take 
iaway with them a great deal' of ear|ih and 
-nth^ substances froip the plains, and so far 
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as we can see the, earth carried away is lost^ 
but the Shmo earth collects in the sea; and in- 
course of time forms islands there.. . The'Sun 
dries’ up in the summer tanks, pools and 
lakes, and we ihink the water is lost ; but 
before autumn is Ushered in, the same water 
comes down again in tlnj form of rains. Simi- 
larly kinetic energy k converted into poten- 
tial energy, thermal energy, electric* or any 
other form of energy, but it is never, lost,, 
although it may so appear to us. Just in the 
same way, rest assured, labour is never lost 
it is sometimes chapged into experience, at 
other times it becomes, as it were, stored up 
for future use; but it is, never lost. T,lie labohr 
of Oolumbus, although it did not bring forth 
the dd^ired resdlt, was far from being lost; 
the attempts ol**Englishmen a't fiqiding the- 
North-West passage to India although ap- 
parently fruitless, caused the Arctic Ocean! 
to be explored. Similarly attempts at finding 
the philosopher’^ stone led*Yo "the* discovery 
of the Science of Chemistry. Again attempts 
at unreal Astrology led «t0 real Astronomy. 
So, the apparently boptless endeavours of 
geomelfrioians “aft the duplibation of a cube,, 
the tride^i>ion of an angle,, and the sqi^ring 
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of a circle, were the cause of Conic Sections 
being discovered. '>The vain iltruggles and 
•efforts to, construct a perpetual motion 
machine advancea most .considerably’ the 
Science jof Dynamics. The ciplebrated John 
Hunter occupied a great deal df hi^ time in 
•studying most carefully the grpwth of a 
deer’s horn (a sheer wasj£e of time and energy 
in the opinion of most of us)* but this appa- 
rently useless knowledge ’{^ell applied in the 
case of a dying patient was one of .thp causes 
which rendered his hame immort^.]. His 
labour was" not lost and so will not your 
labour be lost whicAi you devote to the study 
of ^.Mathematics, but will reproduce itself in 
other forms of fruitful* energy. It is rather 
•sacrilegious to think of lost labour in con- 
nection with a subject of whidif in the words 
■of no less an authority than - Helmholtz, we 
may say. “Of all branches of humail know- 
le<lge, there is none which, like it, has sprung 
as a compJeteJy<^rjmed Minprva from the 
head of Jupiter ; nonp before whose death- 
•dealing Aegis dqubt ^nd inconsistency have 

*o little dared to rais^ their eyes!” 

The vibrations of ^ lamp suspended from 
the 9^}lng taught Qalileo ho.w td >£onstru«t 
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the first pendulum-olbok ; a falling apple 
gave Newton *a lesaon on* the mysteries of 
the solar systehi ; a boiling kettle instructed 
George StephensoiH bow to make the steam 
engine ; a frogjs leg twitching whep placed 
in contact Vith cdifferent metals directed 
Galvani to. come to the important results 
wherein lay the gerih oi the Electric Tele- 
graph. If apparently insignificant • objects 
oaidd teach such iihportant lessons, will not 
Mathen^tics (which means Knoiohdge and 
Science itself) be able to teach you a great 
deal ? 

Only a third eye is wafited (an eye in tjie 
head or brain, Mahadeva’s third eye) to dis- 
cover the Parvati' of joy and glory on the 
mountains of Mathematics. Oh ! for the keen 
penetrating. e^to which — “ 

‘‘THpitg are tongues in tree^, books in the running brookSt 

Sermons in stt^es and good in everythiDg/' 

f 

We are’reaping abundantly the fruits of 
the labours of others. We*travel«by rail, the 
most desirable kind of ‘conveyance ; we get 
our errands run by electricity hsBrnessed'for 
our stike, we live in oonjfortable houses, wear 
! Hie clqtthes out’ und sewn to suit our con- 
ivexuenO^get our food eooked and prk^ared 
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in such a way S.s to keep us in good health 
and many other things^we en;foy which have 
beep thought out and worked* out for us by 
others. Let us not forget ^ihat we also ought 
to do .something for others in return. We 
owe a heavy debt to humanity.* Let us try 
to leave the world better than we found it. 
Let us try to leave feomfs foot-prints on the 
sands of time. ^ Let us try td dive deej) into- 
* the O^ean of Science and* Mathematics gbpd 
bring out, if possible, some pearls.which may 
adorn the world. 

Then ^ork, work, work with all your 
heart, with* all your might, remembering • 
’that work is worshin and remem berincr also 
that woflc is life. — 

** We live in deeds, not days ; * 
iu thoughts, not breaths \ 

« In feelings, not In figures 
on a dial, * 

Ha lives most v^ho thinks mo^, 
feels noblest actfS the best.” 

Genuine work, will be fo^nd to be its own 
reward. Work i^the normal state of man. 



HOW TO EXCEL IN MATHEMATICS. 


There is no royal road to Mathematics. 
Mathematicians like poets, cannot be made 
but they are born. Still I have firm convic- 
tion that tJie following ‘guiding principles 
and cautions, if strictly observed, sh^ll don- 
vert Mathematics *from a cold unsociable 
stranger with knit brows and frowning coun- 
tenance into a warm-hearted cheerful and 
loving friend. . 

1, (a) Never approach Mathematics just 
after taking heavy meals. Let the food be 
well digested, and then apply yoOTself to 
this subject. Otherwise you will find it a 
very dry and>mther repulsive study and 
most uninteresting: 

(6) In days of hard Mathematical work 
you ought to take light simple* food that' you 
can digest verj^ easily; and be temperate. 
Don’t take gKee in excess. High thinking 
andy>lain living should go side b^ side. 

S. (a) Don’t^ attack •Mathematical prob- 
lems orchard pieces of book^work when you 
are sleepy ^r when about to go to bed. wou 
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will in that state find thegm quite invincible 

and impregnable.* NotKjnly will they offer 
passive r^gsistanoei but will then lay you flat 
down on your bed. Plainly speaking you 
will in.two or three minutes . after taking a 
difficult problem in hand, fall fast asleep. 
But you may, with advantage, at, such a time, 
reyise that part ol Mathematics which you ■ 
are already thoroughly conversant with, or 
work easy sums and simple riders .that 
require very little mental exertion., 

(6) In order to excel in Mathematics 
you should always give to sleep what is its 
due. We cannot have a clear brain if we do 
not hajye enough of sleep. It is said of a 
great Mathematician, Delj Cartes, that on 
account of his delicate health, he was’permit* 
ted to lip in bed till late m the mornings; 
this was a custom which he always ^followed, 
and when he visited Pascal tti 1647 he told 
him that the * only .way to do good work in 
Mathematics^anck to prese/ve his health was 
never to allow any one to make him get*up in 
the mornihg bdfore he felt inclined to So so. 

3. (a) If, howewr, circumstances oblige 
you^to study diff^ult portions pi Math^ 
mattes ,or solve hdrd problems* just. after 
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taking meals or just before retiring to bed, 
you ough\ to l|,eep sCanding as you work, or 
be walking lip and down Awhile you think. • 
Otherwise your efficiency of labour will bo 
very small, and laziness will get th6 upper 
hand of you. 

(6) NeVer neglect t*o take bodily exer- 
cise. This is a neglect which proves ruinous 

to most students. 

%* 

Irregplar students waste the greater part 
of their time in idleness but overwork them-’ 
selves, just bofdre the exailiination, taking no 
• exercise and setting at nought the laws of_ 
health. Thus they succeed very easily hr 
breaking their health though not in passing 
the examinatioDf. Then, is imputed to labour 
what is broughlr&bout in reality by laziness; 
the charge is lard at the door of hard work 
whereas 'it was* indolence that impaired their 
health. Remember It is not labour that kills 
a student, but it is lazinaSs or neglect of 
exercise that does so. «, Workers are sadly 
wanted in India, but notjazy workers. 

4. When you begin a new book, it is ad- 

^via^lc^rst, to ’go throu^ the book-wOTk of 

.4iihe WhoM*at the same time dewing the\asy 
, . • • 
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sums which come out on first or at most 
at the second triaf. After thus on(^ passing 
thr6ugh tjhe book| begin it anew, and omit 
no example. By adopting this system, you 
will sa\^e a groat deal of your ’time and labour 
and your work will bo mcwt efficieiiTt. 

6. As far as possible try tio do every- 
thing witli your own ’unaided efforts. Not 
only should you try to solve the examples by 
your own exertions, but try to do the 

work also without the aid of *th® author. 

* 

Try, as if. were, to rediscover ewrything. 
This will do .you immense good. R'ead the 
heading in the case of each Article or the' 
enunci|^tion in the ^ase of each Proposition 
and then shut your book, and try if you 
can give your own demonstration. * Think 
over the subject for a time* if your exertions 
■seem to be fruitless, read one or two sen- 
tences from the top in that’Article or Pro- 
position and then, closing the book try* to 
complete* thb pto’of; if eVen then youx at- 
tempts avail nothing, read one or two sen- 
tences fro’m thb boUcM of, the same Article or 
Proposition, and du your best to'supply the 
paijtjs of the proof i^ot seen 'by you. » If- then 
^lio you fail, readu little .mark *61 the. bo#: 
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and try to fill up the gap yourself* Thu» 
a part a'i least* of each Article or Propositioa 
must by all means, be dra(wn out from your 
own brain, if you «waut to acquire a sound 
knowledge of Mathematics. You may, at 
first read vt^ry little by this method, but 
whatever ismot learnt in this way forms but 
a very poor part of (klucation. By and by 
your power will increase and this process . 
will no longer be slow. Your progress will, 
after trying^ this'method for a tirhe, be both 
rapid and thorough, and you will find your- 
self quick to perceive and* sflow to forget. It 
is to such readers that the Roman proverb 
applies : “Beware of the man of few^books.*’ 

“The great djinger,” says a MatJiemati- 
cian,' “which all mathematical sj^udents have 
to guard against "is that of learnjng off book- 
work without fully mastering the essential 
points of the fhethofis. Mathematics cannot 
be crammed. To be able, to write out book 
work faultlessly fs not sufftoieht. * The why 
and wherefore of each'step must bo fully 
grasped, and students mtst not rest content 
unless they fully underi^nd in every case 
wbat ia» the property tp bo^roved, what 
'|»dwn results . are afiisumed axi^ 
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methods are to be applied.. Otherwise their 
•memory will be uniairlytaxed^ the ^ork M ill 
'dogenorat# into mire drudgery, and all this 
will be of little avail if the book wor’li so 
assiduously committed to merhory should be 
sot with some triffling alteration — a frequent 
artifice among exiirniners for "finding out 
whether candidates I'ettlly krysw their work. 

• The solution of easy problems and riders, 
whicli is also practically indispensable also 
depends almost- entirely on a* thorough 
knowledge., of fundamental principles and 
methods*, an^ those who do not clearly real iso 
.this are too often apt to rush on to resqlts in 
tlleir angers in the e^iamination, and to use 
the words “it is obvious” of “etident” to con- 
ceal their ignorance of the intermediate 
steps, whjcli, however, deceives no one but 
the candidates themselves. ‘ On tl\e other 
hand those who will i^jake flae trouble to 
realize fully thb methods of the book-work 
and^the frAmcfwoi^' of facts’ on which each 
'Proposition is built Up, will possess suffici- 
ently powerful ihaoliftnery to solve any rea- 
sonable problems that may be set. 

AU that will th^ be required is Readiness 
in ai^^yi,p.g their •kbow^edge, and this, can 
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only be brought "about by frequent practice 
in working examples. 

6, Don’t disdain or pass over sums con- 
taining easy /ipplications of the formulse 
and never be satisfied with knowing merely 
the wo^,how to work out a rider; work it out 
actually carry you»^ theory into practice. 
Never forget thVi precious maxim — “T|?he‘ way 
to^more light is the faithful use of v/hat we' 
have.” By so doing you will acquire practice 
which jllone makes us perfect. You know 
the greater part of 3'our University Examina- 
tion papers will consit of suclv easy riders; 
and .even tfiose questions in which braln*- 
work is most prominent, depend n%t a little 
for their full apd ready solution on practical 
applications of, the for.nulm.. If you are 
already practised in that wprk,* you will 
finish i«i a ve^r}" short time the whole of the 
paper, except those portioh.s, wliich require 
thinking, and put of the^ total amount of 
time alloted having got a great deal at your 
disposal for/ thinking only yop will most 
probably succeed in your efforts in this direc- 
tion too, and thus do ttte whole of the paper. 
As it i§ pot enough forra man to knoiv the 
theory of* swirtfmihg* l)ut he ought to Thave 
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practice in that art if ho wants to swim 

across a river; so is practice necjessar^^ for you 
if you waut* to swiiA across the troubulous sea 
of University Examinations. Simpfc riders 
and easy sums are a great rebreati(jn to the 
student of Mathematics. * 

Most students when fiskeii to * work out a 
sum; sometimes after makiug a few feeble 
•efforts but frequently before making any 
give up in despair ejaculating the words: — ‘It, 
is very difficult, it ^vill,not come out”r But the 
self-same students after the problem has been 
oxplaine*d tQ tliera, cannot help uttering— 
.“0h, it was so easy!” I saj’’, yes, it was so 
easy, buj^you could not get'it out because you 
did not enter into v. You go^t frightened by 
the very appearance of the^ exccrcise. You 
had no esure^ge, no strong will, no patience 
• or no Mathematical virtue. 

7. Frequently revise the portions which 
you have already jread: otherjvise your further 
progress will tie very very slow, and you will 
find yoursqlf no ‘match for the examiners. 
“Every Mathematical book that is worth any- 
thing,’' says Profei^or Chryntal, “must be 
read backwards. on but oft^h /^arn to 
etre^then your faH&r When you*come<Dn a 
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hard or dreary passage pass it over; and come 
back to*it after you ’have seen its inc^portance- 
or found the need for it firther on. 

s; Hi order to'attain dexterity in analysis 
and calculation and become expert in giving 
ready solutions to* problems it is desirable to 
acquire the habit , of ^performing mathe- 
matical investigations mentally. No other 
discipline is so effey^tual in strengthening tho 
fa,6ulty of attention; it gives a facility of ap- 
prehonaioli an accuracy and steadiness to 
the conceptions, and what is, still more 
valunble, it habituates the mind to' arrange- 
ments in its reasonings and rejections. To 
give an illustration of„how much it^mproves 
the intellectual p'owers, I may cite the case of 
Eulerj who had always accustomed himself 
to that exercise;' and having practiced it with 
assiduity he is an instance to what an aston- 
ishing degro(? it may be acquired. 

' *1 « 

“Two of Euler’s pupils had calculated a 
converging s^ies as far ds the seventeenth 
term, but found on ooihparing, the written 
results, that they diffefred one unit at the 
fiftieth figure; they communicated this differ- 
^noe to their ‘master, ^ho went over the 
whole calculation by h^ad and hij| d^sion 
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'was found to be* the true oAe. For the pur- 
pose of exercising his little gran<flso 3 ii in the 
extraction, of root^, he has been known to 
form to himself the tablQ of the first six 
powers qf all numbers from 1 to 100, and to 
have preserved it actually ^n his*meiliory.” 

9. Mathematics Requires of us» great deal 
■ of time and energy; we shoul^ be continually 
.working at it. But though it requires our 
body to bo alwaj^s in motion, ever working, 
and subject* to the laws of l)ynamics; it de- 
mands our mind to Ibe always at jest,, in 
equilibritim and in d state subject, as it were, 
,to. the laws of Statics. A man wanting to 
tcf excel ^n Mathematics, should banisk care 
. and anxiety from his mind,- think of nothing 
• else but his work should hsCve serene and 
tranquir ^heaVt, should allow nothing to 
' disturb his pdace and caTm of mind. His 
labour will bear Uttle fruit unless he *is able 
to keep his mihd in perfect soli tilde; which 
in most cases,* will -require ‘his body also to 

be in loneliness. 

• • 

Ooo leson. Nature^ let taia learn of thee. 

One leeson which in every wir4 is blownt 

One lesson of two duAes kept at oife 

^ ThQUgh the loud prod aim thf^r ejpinkty— 

Of^ icil tranquility ! ^ . 
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Of labour, that inlaatinK fruit outfrows.' 

Far noiai^ sphem^Sf occompli^Vd in roposei 
groaj for ha^e. too high for rivalry t 

Yos, while on earth a thousarld discords rtng, 

«Man's sensltiss upr/iar mingling with his toil, 

Still do thy quiet ministers move on. 

Tbf ijr glorious tasks in silence parte<o.ting; 

Still workings blamtng still our vain turmoil; 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 

( M/ftfh ew A rnold^) 


10. A student of Mathejonatics -should 
ahiyays have a humble heart and a docile 
spirit. 


Carefully store in ‘every piece of know- 
ledge, gather every bit of Mathematical 
truth; what, if you can make n6 immediate 
use of jihem and what, if no pleasing result 
seems likely to spring ^rom them. 


“ . , , because right is right, to follow right 

Were wisdom in ^he scorn of consequence.*' 

What a noble spirit of research* was be- 
trayed by thg great Mathematician whert 
he spoke o£ himself as having been all his 
life but “a child, gatheripgt pijbbles on the 
sea-shore” — a similitude^ expressing not only 
his humility, but alluding likewise to the 
spirit in which ^e had pursued his investiga- 
tions, as having been tkat not of, selection 
and » 3 ?^«tmibuilding butfof childlike alt||rit 3 r 
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in seizing upoif whatever ^'contributions of 
knowledge Nature threw^ at’ his. feet.” 

These 4irectionsj may be suinmed up in a 
single one : — Love the aut>ieot. (Love .con- 
quers all) and try, by every m,ean3 possible, 
to keep yourself in a state ,in wMch you may 
be able to concentrate your mind and pay 
close and undivided’ attention to the subject. 
This is' a faculty, which if consider the 
testimony of Newton sufficient evidencoj j.s 
the great /^onstituent of inventive power. 
It is that complete retirement of th*e mind 
within itself, during which the senses are 
locked up; that intense meditation on which 
no idea can intrude ; that firm, straight- 
forward 'progress of thought, deviating into 
no irjegular sally; that perfect yoga, .where 
the mind becomes one wi,th the subject; 
whicli cah alone place Mathematical subjects 
in a light sufficiently strong ^to illuminate 
them fully and .preserve- the pe];ceptions of 
the mind’s eye in, the right prder. 

In the end I sh%ll lay before you the 
secret of auccesa in the st^dy of Mathematics 
as well as in that of any otl\er undertaking. 
It is seeking not ou:f own aggrandisement,! 
imt t^e glory of God^ it.is like tim.^B,e& Cross- 
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Knight to labour iand struggle for the Faerie 
•Queen G^loriana oV the Glory of God. It is. 
•thus to make ♦ our whole^life a continuous 
prayer by our acts. If is to carry into prac- 
tice the noble advice of Lord Shri Krishna-— 

** . ^ In thy thought? 

Do all thou dost for Me I Renounce for Me ! 

Sorifice heart end mind and will to Me! 

Live in the faith of Me^l,” 

Let me close with the following istrictly 
ti;ue lines of Shakebpeare - 

**He%vet>doth with us as we with torches do, 

Not light them for ourseHss; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, *tw ere all alike • 

' As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch'd 
But to fine issues ; nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her ezoallenco, 

But like a thrifty goddess she determines 
Herself the glory Of a creator, 

* Both thanlC^ and use.*’ 



REPLIES TO ©LASS QUESTIONS. 
Golden Gfate Sail, Sundny, Janwry 25, 1903. 


The Immortal in the changeable forfiis 
of ladies and gentlemen': — , 

- Q . — '"^Vhy do young children die ? 

(We have no time to deal with these 
questions in detail, but will simply’ allude 
to the answer.) ^ , ‘ 

A . — Here *is a book written by some 
body* III this book there are many English 
passages,' and besidtis that, there are 
sometimes Sanskrit verses, or passages 
quoted, and you know, to ,write Sanskrit 
we requirt^ a different kind of pen from what 
we write English with. So when an author 
writes English,, he uses one kind osf pen, and 
he has to change, his pen when he writes 
Sanskrit, and so on. Similarly, so long as 
you are livipg in this one worldly body, you 
make use of this body of yours as you liiake 
use of a pen. You l?^ep this^ .body in your 
hands<> you control on possess thjs bddy so 
long^s itjgerves yohr puyposo. When i,he 
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body grows old^when it becomes diseased 
and cad serve your* purpose no longer, you 
throw it aside; you takd on anether body, 
jusiras when your clothes become, old, you • 
change those' old clothes and get others. 
Now there i*s nothing so terrible about it., it 
is -quite natural. 

Why do chfldren die ? Here is ftne man 
who has different kinds of desires^* therd 
comes a tiino when those desires of a 
particular kind are .changed and become 
desires* of another or different Idnd. For 
instance, a man lives in spme city in 
America for a Ipng time ; he reads siich 
literature, pursues such studies i that hia 
inner desires jind propensities are altered. 
Suppose, in his, heart of hearts, he becomes 
an Orientalist, a .Hindu. Pie, goes on with 
his American business for some time until 
there coipes a time whfen, all his inner 
emotions and desires , become entirely 
estranged ijrpm his outer desires. He no 
longer belongs to Am'erica ; he, belongs to 
India and must bo borVi in India. At the 
‘same time he_ lias a steong desire to live in 
the company of a, rich man for .wtjom he 
had a f&ncy. • TJiis desire whi'cji hik had 
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in him of being connected with, say, the 

Mayor of San *Fran«isco 6r sotne other 

great man, was n^bt so inten*se as the desire 

to be born in I^idia. Now this first desire 

must be fulfilled, and also the second. How 

is it to be decided ? The circumstances are 

such as w ill not allow him to he connected 

with the man for*whbm he has this great 

love^tind so he dies and is torn again as the 

son of Mayor so and ^o, or as the scoj of 

some greoit man who attracted, him he is 

connected with this'tnan who attracted him 

% 

until this term of residence* or connection 
y^ith this bblbved man has expired and he’ 
must now be born in India, in order that 
the oth*er stored-up l&esirfts may be realized. 
That is wh}’ children die. ’ 

t 

The Hes>re to be connected with this one 
as the father or mother, ig like’the one 
■Sanskrit line, in a big book, written in 
English chjy’acteps. So o<hi]dren, who die 
young, are like lines of reference written in 
books which ?^rc not entirely written in a 
foreign language. 

— Please givo» the line ' of dem^ircatjion 
-bej^een 'virtue an/iWide. 
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A. — Here is a. ladder. If you go up the 
ladder, t'litit virtfte, and if you go down 
the ladder, that is vice. 

In Mathematics, we come across different 
co-ordinate Jjxioms. There is no position of 
an axioEA designated as positive or negative 
by itself. Positive ajid negative are relative 
terms. ^ 

Similarly accoi;ding to Vcdat^ita, wirtue • 
afid vice are relative terms. There is no- 
point whefe you can say, here vice stops and 
virtue begins. 

• • • 

Here is a line whose verjtex is X in 

Mathematics. The motion of a point Is * 
called positive if in« one directit>n, and 
negative if in ano'ther or opposite direction ; 
but the same position of the point may be 
called positive from the stan^-p^^**!^ of the 
negative or negative from the stand-point of 
the positive or other side. ^ Similarly, ifi 
you are making your- way onward and 
upward, if you *are apprbdchifig nearer the 
truth by a particular kind of action, then 
that becomes a virtue. M by'some particular 
kind of action, ^fou are led astray from the 
truth, then that ‘action ii poison to yo^. If 
by marriage* relation,* you are approacl^ing. 
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nearer the Unive^rsal Love, Jihe Universal 

Light which permeates the world, then 

marriage * ties are pious to you ; if by 

marriage rel . tion, you are not approaching 

near the Universal Love ah^ Light, Oh, 

then the}' are poison to you, they are sinful, 

then marriage ties are g, curse to*you. 

» 

Acqprding to Vedanta, everybody has to 
• pass through these animal desires. This 
is the docvine of Karma. .All people are 
evolving, progressing, on lines of Evolution, 
going onward and onward. , "* 

There are some people who have 

‘recently come from . the animal body, and 

stepped Ifnto a human? body, and they must 

necessarily have animal desires predondnant. 

They have recently left the Jaodies of wolves, 

tigers, dof^s, hogs, &c., and must have more 

of those desires in them. By the Law of 

Inertia,- everybody remains in uniform 

motion in a straight line so Jong. 

If the Law o! Inertia bt^ ^akeu away 

from this vjjorld^ the world will be in a state 

of chaos : if the Law' of Inertia be not taken 

* 

away, those people Vrho have . come up frorif 
animals, ,mus’t hav^ t^at auiqaa| •nature. 
We4hould not blatfie these people* any more 
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than we ^ould? halie Jhe flcm'ing rivers. We 
have no right lo look do|vn uponthetn.as 
sinners. We have, no right to hate those 
people whom \Fe call vicious or jpalous. 
We have the righ^ to love these so-called 
sinners. J<jsus says, “Love the sinner.” 
This is whab Vedant®k shows tliat there is 
no earthly reasoft for them to. be slighted. 
It iij natural for them to be sinners 

Whatsis there’for these people • to aim at 
by themselves ? They must progress. The 
Law of Inertia* is not the only law. which 
'governs this world. If they are 'alive, they 

must overcome that Inertia. 

• » 

All force is marked by the change it 
brings Ubout in the original Inertia. If the 
original line of 'motion is not changed, 
there is no force, 'no life. N6w if these 
people wished to be called liying, they must 
manifest that living force, mUst extricate 
themselves, must ’Change the fo^-ce in them, 
and by this eWabging force or spiritual force, 
they are to change their, natural* tendency 
t!^rough and* tJ^rough. ^ Here comes the 
word ^natural*. ‘It ought, to be explained in 
as much as.this word ^naiuraV is the cau^^ of 
thousailds, nay, millions of 
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people. Under the word *naturaV all .sorts of 

vices and miseries are* entertained, and 
encouraged. . ’ 

Some people think *n'>ttiraV means all’ the 
animal passions and desires whi^h come up, 
in the mind; they say, “ fjet us loose the. 
horses of our passion; Jet us give up the 
reins vv^iich keep our true «haracter under 
contrcd; let us be free, ba free ” but by this 
freedom is meant nothing else but wordly 
animal life. , ‘ , 

Hero,is a toy-car, running at full speed. 
.Withdraw the pulling force, and tlie car 
'r^ns on by itself for a distance. Why ? 
Because it is natural Jor the car to run thiat 
way, because the force or its .velocity wanted 
it to go on and on. It is natural; in other 
words, nartural means Inertia, and Inertia 
wanted the car to run, that way. When a 
stone is* projecited into the* air, il^ is natural 
for it to move on and on because of Inertia. 
There is a child’s top turnip^ round and 
round through its speed or velocity, it is 
natural for it to turn round and round. 

Similarly, you have bee.n running in 'S. 
partidulai; directioi^ while in th<^ . Ubdies of 
anlSbals.* ’While fn the* bodies of anifaialif^ 
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people . ran in tSie direction of gratifying 
the animal pj,ssion%. it was natural. Then 
it was naturally imparted to^ou *and at the 
sam'e time these ‘acts were quite becoming 
jou, because by these acts and desires you 
were elevated, thbse acts and desires were 
virtues to you, through them you rose above, 
you gained the^equii-ed knowledge. ^ 

Never call a d£>g sinful because lie does; 
doggish things, nor a hog sinful because 
he does*ho*ggish things. 

When you came into man?s body, it 
was natural for you to go on hq,ving animal 
willing and wishing and desires in the why 
to which you were habituated whiie in the 
bodies of animals. Here is a human body. 
These* acts are brought about naturally, 
and are due to inertia in you ; ^ they are due 
to past^natural actions while in the animal 
bodies. Thrfs* the word • '’naturuV , means 
nothing else but Inertia. But Inertia is 
not a thing, w*hich shox^s 6r reveals to 
you your true nature. Tt reveals the dead 
elements in you ; it does *not revdal the 
©ivinity. 

Man is a real man ' when he GOitquers 
np.d yanqdtsbos ‘this Ix/erti^ whdn^he xaaes 
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■above it. These animal desires ancV passions 
are^ quite natural, for anima?s and also for 
some kind of men who have recently stepped 
•into man’s bodj^ They n;iay be free to 
pursue these desire, but after a certain 
period, they must leave them, must- rise 
above them, and got be^mnd them. 

Juat hear jj, story which will not be out 
of place. In East India ’there was a saint 
Tulsi Das loy name,. ...who was ve,ry fond of 
liis wife ; he loved his wife as no other man 
ever loyed before. At one time it liappened 
tiiat his wife had to go to her father’s house 
which was located in another village, some 
seven or eight miles distai^t from the village 
in which the saint lived. The saint, could 
not bear the separation and se he left his 
house arrti went in search of her." It was 
about eleven o’clock at night jvhen he learnt 
of her departure, and in his desperation he 

ran from his own h’ouse like a mud man. A 

• • • 

river separated the two villa^S and at that 
time of night, ij: was very difficult to cross 
owing to the very rapid current of the rive^ 
and besides there ^s nobqay available at 
thatdiotiy. On th^ b9,nk of th§ ilver hq 
tou&d a gotten cor|>se, aivd through his^m^ 
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love, throkugh his "desperation to reach hi» 
wife he c]asped*'tho corpse .tightly rmd sw;am' 
across the river, s??,fe]y reacliing the other 
side. He ran /on and on, and w]:\en he ' 
reached the lipase fvliere his wife was, he 
fonnd all thp doors closed, he could not gain 
entrance, nor could he Arouse any of the 
servants or inmates, for they wese all 
slaaping in some o? the innermost rooms. 
Now what was he to do ? You know they 
say if a river is in the Way, love crosses it; if 
mountains are in the way, love climljs them. 
So on the wings of love he had t» reach his 
wife. While puzzling his brain, he found- 
something dangling frdm the house 4ind he 
thought it was a rope; he thought his wife- 
loved him so*deai;ly that she had hung this 
rope from the house for him to olimt) up. He 
was ovetjoyed^ Now, this rope was not a 
rope but a long snalce He caught hold df 
the snake ahd it did not ,biAe J^iim, and by 
that means hfe ti^limbed tp- the upper story of 
the house and gained entrance ta the room’ 
ijQ which his wi(f was lying. She got up and: 
was astonished; and exclaimed, “How did you- 
get here, ij^ra very strai^e ?” He slied^tears 
XJi jby and ‘‘It was you yoiiraelfj* O' 
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Wesaed one, who m&de njy passage hero so 
easy- Did,you not*place a kincl of canoe bj’- 
the river for me to cross ov.er, and did you 
not hang that rope on the wall for me to 
climb up?” He was crazy, lipve hari made him 
mad. The wife began to shed teafs of pity 
and joy. She was \i Jl-a^ned woman, a 
goddess* of Diyine wdsdom,*and she then 
said, “0 Divine One ! sw<^t one ! Had ymj 
really entertained the same intensp love for 
the Reality, the Divinity, which keeps up 
and supports and is embodied in this 
apparent selfji this body of mine, you would 
have been God; you would have been the 
greatest prophet in the world; you would 
have been the greatest sage .on the e.arth; 
you would have been the wprshipped Lord 
of the whdle universe.” 

When the wifq was including the i^ea of 
Divinity in hinfl, and was teaching him that 
she was one with Uve Divinity, she said, “O 
dear husband, do youJove this bAdy of mine; 
this body fe only transitory, it left your 
house and came to this housev, I»n the same 
way, this body may leave this * earth to-day 
or to-rnorrew : this b^dy* • bee 9 me sick 
toda^ and all its beauty bb gone in a secdhd/ 
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Now seik', whjjffc is it^ that 'gives bloom to ray 
-cheeks, what is it that lends lustjire to* ray 
eyes, what is that lends glory to my person, 
what is it thawshines throug’h my eyes, what 
is that gives this «golden colour to my hair, 
whatisit that lends life and light and activity 
to my senses and jny. body? See, that which 
has fascinated you is not this, skin, iK)t this 
hpjiy of mine. Ma'irk please, see pleas4 what 
is it ? It js the" true Self, the Atm a which 
‘Charms and fascinates and bewitches you. 
It is the Divinity’’ in me and nothing else ; it, 
is God, nothing else ; it is that Divinity, that 
God within me, nothing else. Feel th\j,t’ 
Divinity, see that Divlnity’^ everywv4iere. Is 
not that same Divinity, God, present in the 
stars, does it not look you in the face, in 
the moon ?” . . * ' 


• • . * 

This saint«rose above sensuality, above 

carnal desires,, and worldly* attachments. 
This saint, a» he waa* originally extra- 
ordinarily iif *love with one wife, realized 
that Beloved One,’ that Divinity Everywhere 
jn the world! ; much go that this sainh a 
lover ^of Godj'this holy man drunk in 
Divinity, ^'this pioilS aign while* one .day 
wa&iQg , through * the. woods app^ached a 
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man who held a* hatchet hand, and was 

about to cut down a beautiful j*cypr<?ss tree. 

When the»blows of the hatchet fell upon the 

roots of the beautiful cypress tree the Shint 

was about to faint awn.y. lie t-an up to the 

man and cried, “These bhAvs of yours hurt 

rue, they are piercing ray bosom-; please 

refrain from doing this.” ,“How is that, 

saint., 2’^ asked"the man. The saint said, “O 

sir, this cypress, this beautiful tree is rfiy 

beloved one ; in it I see my true Divimity, in 

it I see God.” , 

» 

Now, God became his bride, his husband 
.hie child, his mother, his sister, and overy- 
tKing to»Jiim. All his, energy, all his love 
was thrown at the feet of tKe Divinity, was 
given to the Divinity, the Truth, and thus 
the saint ®aid to the man, ‘I see my beloved 
one there, I cannot bear blows Qn my 
beloved Divinity;” ' ’ 

One day a man was about to kill a stag 
or deer, and the Holy saint \yjys observing 
this. He came up and thrpw his body at the 
feet of the man who was about to kill the 
stag. “How is this, saint ? alked the man."* 
He eaclaimed, “0, pleajse sparq^tho deer, 
beh^jJd my beloved oAe lopking ouf through 
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•those beautiful ejy^es. Oh ! Icill this body of 
mine, lacrifi^.e this body in the name of 
Divinity, in the name of God, sacrifice my 
bod}’, I perish not,, but spare, 0 ! spare the 
•beloved one.’*' 

All the attra'ctiveness you see in this 
world is nothing elge but the true Divinity, 
the same which appears to you in the body 
of a beloved one, puts on a 'different dress 
fn trees, in mountains and hills. Realisse 
this, few this is how you can rise above all 
worldly passions and desires. This is the 
way to make spiritual use of worldly desires 
and to make use of them for tiieir own sake. 
You are making , spiritual wrecks *of 
yourselves' you kre becoming sinners. But 
if you ai'e raising these worldly desires by 
using them properly, then these jsame acts 
become virtuous. 

. Q — The theory jof Evolution being that, 

we rise from the Imperfect to the Perfect, 
does it prove ttausmigra^on*? . 

A — As to that, it nfay be sa-id that this 
sort of transmigration is from the beginning, 
• 4 ixtended ahd*liot retrograded, even if a man 
becoipes a ‘dog to-morrow, Y,es|j(er day’s 
-ex^mple^ a man’m^n making ^ hi m^lf a 
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'ilogis a liypothetical case| only one side was 
taken up, but when treating of ''a groat 
question;’ we should take up all. parts. 

In teaching Dynainich to studen£s, wo 
take the law of Action and Reaction per se 
by itself, as if other lawsVere for the time 
silent ; afterward^ wl^en we h^lvo to teach 
dynamics further, we* hav^ to take up' all 
thosa laws. So, last nigjit, only ono phase 
was taken up for lack of time. This question 
wants the'other sides to be dwelt oja. 

A man may try to-day to^ fall back, nay, 
may do his best to live the life of a lower^ 
animal. He may try to push out of his mind 
all higher. or finer feelings, and if he really 
succeeds in making a monkey of himself, if 
he succeeds in making his desires nothing 
but animal desires, and if he makes an 
animal of himself, then of course he, will be 
born a monkej’’ in the next incarnation. 
But man cannot do that. There are other 
forces which jh’event him^ other forces 
which keep him bac*lc. Now wnat are those 
forces ? What are called sorjrow, trouble and 
suffering, are the guarcAlteed agencies 
agai®st<iny falling back. forces will 

notallovy* you ,to fci^l do,wi>; progres^^ 
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must be made, andV thus constant struggle 
and continuous warfare are necessary. 

Similarly Vedanta says, the ^struggle 
goincr on in your bodies, when all these- 
tribulations, anguish, pain, suffering, sorrow 
Anxiety, trouble, chafing and worrying infest 
your hearts ‘ and make fearful warfare in 
your mind, makes you progress. Through 
these forces you mast go onward, we are 
assured, and it was shown yesterday that 
warfare is brought on by a conflict of desires - 
fighting ugainst each other. 

Certain circumstances may be pleasure 
for one man and trouble for another. Foi" 
instanof, if a mar^ drawing $ 1,000 per month 
be reduced to a monthly salary or income of 
$500, then that $^^00 is a source of anguish 
and troubig. If, on .the other hand,' a man 
drawing $100 per month gets a position 
which oarritjs with it'$300 mohtlily, then that 
position becomes^ to him 'a .heaven; it is a 
source of hap^ipess, joy and*^peaoe. Similarly, 
no position by itself can be said to, be a good 
state or a bad • plight. All positions by 

fiHemselves are'^indefinite, as all acts by 

* • 

them'selwes are neither sinful nor virtuous; 
iAU depend upon your relation ta outside 
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environments and circunastances. , If this 
state is one of advance, you a^e happy, if it 
is not a state of advance, then sorrow andl 
pain are yours. So these desires, beiugr of 
different kinds, bring about your progress, 
and are not due to or brought over from past 
incarnations ; . they » are the desirds which 
want you to Overcome this Inertia. If 
Inertia be enforced and spiritual force be 
weakened, then you suffer. .This suffering, 
this pain is a kind of spiritual remainder,, 
this pain or suffering does, as it were, set 
you right, it^ reminds you of your higher 
.nature, and thus cures your spiritual disease. 
Pain and suffering , are blessings of this 
world. ; if there were no pain or suffering, 
there would be no progress. Thus Vedanta 
says that«through this law of suffering, there 
is no fear of your falling. Think not that 
you will ever be dragged ,down^ that 5mu will 
ever fall back. 

If you see somebody farahe,a^.of yourself, 
be. not jealo.us, for you will, be there yourself; 
some day and if you see. som^ody far below 
yourself, do not look*dowfi uppn him, for he 
will as>me day be where jou are imw.’) Some.^ 
people arp’ to-day where^ you 'were ten barthd. 
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bE^ck and some people are to-day where you 
will be "ten Births thence. Thus you must 
have universal love for all, no looking down 
upon anytliing o» anybody. Them, who ai*e 
80 high above, envy not, for will be 

there in due time« 

Thus* Vedanta sets njatters right through 
fair uiiderstaucling. * 

Q. — If through the law of *pain <>we are 
compelled to advonoe, is there any truth in 
the Law o‘f Heredity? . Children suffer from 
diseases pepuliar to their parents; how are we 
to harmonize this? 

A . — You know, it was said yesterday that 
we are the makers of otir own parents. Here is 
a man who hap a particular kind of disease. 
We will suppose the disease is bad as people 
call it, alth )Ugh in reality thp word bad is 
indefiatto -For everything is God — but here 
is a man whose disease ha^ l^eon along the 
line of sensuality, along the line of animal 
passion, cr^nyings and huh^erihgs. Now this 
man will select 'after dhath, such particular 
soil, such environments, such circumstances, 
■“by which tlie^ desires* will find fulfilment, 
these #lesirps will have appeared, wiU have 
oo<aitTed.* 1 betoro. their fi’aits. 
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By the Law, . Spiritual A ffinitj, he is 

drawn to such persons, he is horn to them, 
he is now*to enter such brain, such physique, 
such, bod}’, as will enable the particular 
desires ih him to be fructified,’ and thus he 
comes to such people. Now the Law of 
Heredity remains trpe, \n as much as it gives 
him a particular kind of physical instinct, *by 
which»he is to execute hiij own will. Thus, 
for instance, he says, “I propose, or I hd!{^e 
the idea of publishing.a book.” ‘Now, if the 
man wants to publish a book, he must go to 
a printing firm,, they furnish the machinery 
.and the material, etc., they do the work for 
him. Ttje Law of Jleredity is like the 
printing firm, they give on’e’s desires ready 
material. Suppose, a man desires to commit 
murder, ojiother man gives him a dagger; 
Now this manufacturer o^ the dagger gives 
the intended murderer ^he dagger and he 
stabs the enemy. Now the fault does not lie 
with the iti£fnufa<?turer of the dagger or 
with the man from whom lliis murderer 
procured thie dagger or^means by which hjs 
desires were fulfilled. The *re8ts on the 
shouli^er^ of the man who did* the stajibi hg. 

tThe parents ha^e giyen us^his tj^aiu^ 
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this bodj% becaus® we deiqanded it, we asked 
for it, got the body ^e demanded even if it 
was diseased. Now the question arises. If 
the man had to gel; a body in order to fulfil 
his desires, he ought not to get a body which 
is diseased. Well, now you know these desires 
must be fulfilled an^at.the same time we 
must give them jap ; this is the law. Man is 
master of his own ^estiny. It is a matter of 
cfibice with you whether you give up your 
lower desiifes and take up the higher or not. 
This pain and suffering are not to take away 
your freedom, hut to increase it. On account 
of pain and suffering, consciouly or uncons- , 
ciousl3',we!beoome morpwary, more cautious,, 
and thus, of our ' own free will, we give up 
the lower desires and take up the higher. 
Thus pain and suffering do not master us 
but giv§ us freedom. 

Here is^ a* man t with lowjer desires in 
predominance. These sensual carnal desires^ 
had to be fplfilled, at tlT^ saihe time they 
must be given up; that fs the law. Because 
this king, this authority in' you asked for 
the gratificafiorf and giorification of these 
desires,, tt^' ifiust be satisfied, and %t the 
^m^ timef^ t‘hese.^desii*&a are being gratified. 
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ishere come paid, sorrow aild suffering ; this 
pain and suffering will f^ee* you # of that 
weakness.. So, not liking the surroundings, 
which give him a disease of which make. him 
inherit a disease, and while he. is hating his 
surroundings, there is alsQ a hatred for bad 
><5haracter of surroundings, and ijaus a man 
by continual buffets'frafti this side and from 
that side is gradually raised and elevated. 

Q. — The explanation with regard to lower 
desires and diseases, generally considered 
hereditary, I understand ; but for in.stance, 
the disetifse, called Consumption, 1 don’t see 
wtieroin desife domes in, unless that disease 

*is»a result of our appetite. . 

* • 

A . — ^Usually the words higher and lower 
•virtue and sin do not explain the VholO 
matter. What are loolced upon as good or 
bad by people’in general, ifre not so according 
to Vedanta. 

According 'to Vedanta, over-dating and 
•eating that kind oi jkiod which causes indiges- 
tion in you, which makes you • suhject to the 
hlues, is th^ root of all sins*. Most sins owe 
their ergin to a lii^tle flawi,here, throug^^ 
indigestion you lose your temper and become 
liable *to all sorts af sins. Ad^rdtng to 
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Vedanta, adythinte that ret&rds or cheoksi 
# 

your supreme happiness nf Divine cheerful- 
ness is sin. I'hus most of yourtsins owe 
thein origin specially to your food. Other 
religionists do . not emphasise this point as 
forcibly as Rama ^oes, but this is a fact. 
Rama can tell you this not only from his 
own experience but from the experience of. 
dear friends, tha^ if our stomach is aft ease,, 
oivif we are in good* health, we can control 
our temper, master our passions, control and, 
master our desires. 

Here is an 'ideally virtuous man to-day 
who has overooEue thousands 'of ‘temptation^, 
has mastered his passions. Take this man 
of such sterling character of to-da^ and if 
people* judge him from to-day’s conduct, they 
might well say, ‘Oh ! lie is a Christ.” But* 
look at me to-morrcrw, this same'man is liable* 
to be su*bject to the worst kinds of passion. 

People want to run and jump at conclu- 
sions. They want to wrko* “Saint” on the 
forehead of bnd man, and ‘‘Criminal” on the' 
forehead of another; while in fa6t the one 
icho was a saint^esterd%y is liable to* be a. 
•idminal to-mofrow and vice versa, 
f' In dhartSii Dickens* jipvel, A Tale of Tvm 
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Cities, the characters of Sidney Carlton is 
depicted as one of flie worst charactfeis, but 
bis death is so heroic, so noble, that it blots ' 
out all his criminal and sinful nature. ‘Thb 
Russian •Count Tolstoi has wj*itten a nov^l 
portraying the character of a lady. All 
along she is described as a most, criminally 

passionate sort of woolab, but her end is. so 

touchirfg that we chauge our opinion. 

Lord Byron was hooted in Euglan^d, and 
was not ev(fn allowed to pass throygh the 
street. The people lo'athed his presence, but 
the last Scenes of his life were* so noble and 
. heroic that tlie English people began to lovO 
" him. But it is not always that we end life 

nobly. 

When Lord Bacon made his first speech 
in the Ho.nse of Lords, people were wonder- 
struck and tKe Press wrote,. “He awoke one 
morning and found himself famous!” The 
same Lord Badon lived to becomef abnoxious 
in the eye's of*the**people. 

Sir Walter Soot|i, in the firbf part of hisr 
life, was, not considered as fine a poet 
Lard Byron. Ho di4 not mjfcp 'his mark as 
Poet ^^aureate, but towards the, close of his 
life^his wftrk was sa shlen^id lhat he_ waif 
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called the Prince nove]i8t8.t 

So Rama tells* y^ou, “Believe always in 
the spiritual pdwers, in the infinite capabi- 
lity of those with whom you come in contact. 
Give up judging, never form any particular 
•opinion, never oon<Jemn.” 

Here comes one before you who is a 
criminal, a felon. D<5. not go to him with 
any prejudice, liatred, or enmity ih^ your 
heart. Approach him with thought of the 
one potential, infinite power of spirit. Forget 
not that the same felon ^f to-day may turn out 
to be a great hero or a great saint to-roorrow., 
•Character is not stealing, Belitve only in 
the Infinite possibilities and capacities of the 
soul. 

Whoever comes lo you, receive mm as 
God, and at the same time do not look down 
upon yourself. If you are in jail to-clay, you 
may be glorified to-morrOw. 

In the Old Testament, the Samson spoken 
of there, that same. SamsoTn, who brought 
a)^ut the di^g^ace of, his ja^ition could undo 
hla past, could every moment 4ind6 the past 
4i;|grace, could yi^]^e out ^11 disgrace of the 
Yedanta asks ypu to beli/sve i^, Beaf ; 
i|]^4tuatltyi»4^Le« ‘Piyifiity,/ thg-, God, in,; 
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you. Believe rin That, ^and never accept 
outside verdicts.* They *arcf notMng any 
more. We can undo them; we can rise above 
them. 

Wherever this spirituality is, all things 
are, and this spirituality can oome any- 
where. 

Religions misundeK^tand the morality of 
the world. The root of all evil they do not 
strike at. The man who has resisted’^all 
temptatioi^s to-day, may to-morcow^ become 
a murderer, an outcast. This is explained 
from thp stand-point of Karma and also from 
the standpoint •of body. 

‘ ,* On the material plane, the explanation of 
this difference in our Character is that when 
your body is in good health, wheh your 
stomach is healthy, then ycrtir character is all 
right, ahh you can withstand temptations. 
T?omorrow you ^ may have ‘some disease, 
•som.e malady; 'your stomach is nbt all right 
and then anythii^ can ruffle, bewilder or 
disturb you. This^is a fact. 

14 is sfrange that ^religionists think it 
beneath their dignity to takl.vp the subject. 
Be eyeful about the food ybu ,eat a|id you 
vjrUh cure your malady. 
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• 

Overloading tl^e stomac^i, the use of 
improper ^ood ; the* root of all sin. One 

who has propensities of this kind .is as great 
a sinrier as one who commits any or all of 
the other seven kins, in the eyes of Vedanta. 
The love cff the stofnach brings us to just 
such bodii( s,' such parents, ns have been 
, spoken of, and.through suffering we are 
brought to Divine Truth. • * ^ 

Q — ^How is it explained that in a family, 

say of six children, there is born *a saint, a 

sinner, a healthy or sickly child, etc ? How is 

it that they are all different ? ‘ 

. ' * 

A . — This is how individual births differ. 
There is one thing in cqanmon always. One* 
person is working in a printing firm, another 
in working in a polishing firm, another 
in ah oil factory, another in a cloth mill, and 
00 on. All these people are following different . 
lines, but iihey have one things in copamon. 
They all buy cloth from the same shop. So 
if we have difSerences in ohb r^pect, it does- 
not follow tha*t/we §houl<f have no points in 
common. 

•In all thesfi^ children, one desire is 
cpmmohi thor (Attachment to their paints, 
^hatjbhey &&ye*all ip co&mon. Tfipy ' wjsre- 
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all atiached to*that housed that property op 
to those surroundings, but th§ir other desires 
wej^ different. «So it is that one comes into 
t)iis, world by one road, another conic’s by 
anothcB road, but all meet at* the crossing; 
all come by tlreir respectwe roads, * but meet 
at the same crossing. 

Q.“Sometimes peo^*le are buried alive. 
Is it their Karma to have such conditions 
thrown upon them, or should persons be Ifot 
buried until all facts us to actual departure 
of life from the body have been, assured 
beyond oil possiblity of doubt? What does 
Vedanta say? ' 

• A . — Jjaw of Karma preaches a life of 
activity, a life 6f action, and of power. It 
does not preach predestination, nor idleness, 
nor laziness. The word Kartna means action, 
energy, life. ’ 

Rama has shown that man Is the master 
of his own destiny ;.that he is under no kind 
of thraldom or sfaTery, but* thp,t he is the 
master of his own /position, "^hen why not’ 
interfere in such a case^ One should do his 
part in such a case, qr in any*,chse, whether 
the world accepts it or not.* j^et people be' 
miiiidful their dutyw If thp 'person know#' 
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such to be true, arf above . stated, then that 
person ought t4 interfere. 

. Q . — Do we perfect ourselvfis in the Spirit 
world when we lay’o^ this body ? 

A . — According ^to Vedanta we 'perfect 
ourselves in future births. It is the future 
births, thi future lives in* which we perfect 
Ourselves, The Spirit worlds will b,e to us 
jusj as dreams are to us every twenty four 
hours. 

Q . — Can we assist those who have departed 
spiritually ? 

* A. — Yes, you can. You can «as8ist them 
by keeping their pictures, or keeping theiV 
images before you •mentally and thou 
thinking, realizing and feeling that they are 
Divinity. Just think good thoughts for 
them, have the best* feelings for tl5em, and 
you can*help and you will help your- 

self also. 

Q . — Do they .ever assii^ib u^ in material 
-affairs ? 

A . — if in th^ material world other people 
3aa assist we npght ^say that the 

^parte^ also assist you, but according to 
f e^nta„epren ii\ the!material worfid. it is you 
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yourselves who help yourselves, what to say 

of the departed. It is ’you yourselves that 

assist yoiirselves in the shape of .the departed, 

or in the bodies of the livfng. Thus Vedanta 

required you to seek nothing from outside; 

to keep your centre within you, dnd to go 

about expecting qj,nd^ seeking* ek^erything 

from within.. If you deserve, you need 'not 

desires; the objects of desj^e will be brought 

to you, will come to you. If you make yohr- - 

selves worthy, help must come to’ you. Now 

we come to the question put the other day! 

* 

If a man lives in surroundings which, all. 
the time,' are making him love East India, 
\*^hioh all the time aj'e inspiring him with . 
Indian thoughts, he reads’ such books, and 
comes in contact with such persons, as keep 
East India be.iore him^ continually. This 
man, being an American or Englishman, 
when he dies, will be born in India as the 
result of his thoughts. Thus he is born in 
India by his c»wn dfesires. ' , ^ 

*Q . — Do {nen go^'back tq ca^*^ and dogs? 

A . — Now as oats, dogs and other animals, 
it depends upon the ’surrounqings in whidh 
they are* brought. Their future ^ births will 
depend upon(«4J;\jeir pifesent surrouridingc.4 
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There carae twh men to. a sage in India, 

■one of them with the* temper of a dog, and 

-the otlier with the temper of a cat, or you 

might saj-, a cat arid a dog came to the sage. 

The dog put this question to the sa^e, “Sir, 

sir, here is this cat or this cat-like man. He is 

very wicl^d and sly, Jio ip very bad. What 

■will become of •him in his 3 iext birth?” 

♦ 

Afterwards that cat-like man came to the 
•sage and jjut the s.ame question, “Sir,' sir, 
here is this'dog or doggish fellow • he is very 
bad; ho is snarling, harking. What will 
become of him after death in the^nex't birth?” 
The sage kept quiet, but nf ter the questions . 
had been repeated verji often, he said, “Bro- 
thers, it would have been better if you had 
not put these questions.” But they insisted 
upon a reply. The sage said, “WeU, here is 
this cahthe cat keeps company with you, 0 
dog, and he or she is imbibing^your habits, is 
living with you,, and is all the time partaking 
of your character. Well, m hi 5 or her next 
birth, this catji^vill^becoriiAa dog.^ A^hat else 
can it become ?’j^ ApA as to the dog, well, it 
is keeping wiflpany with j'ou, 0 cat, and is 
allthe|tim^ imbibing 5’our charact^jristics 
nnd* sharing your,hab?Es% \^^lil\his ;iGXt 
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Ibirth, , he must ^ become! a dog. ” Now it 
depends upon who keteps the company of a 
dog or ’cat. We need not enter into detail 
upon this question. 

t . 

How long does it take a man to be 
reborn after, death ? * * * 

’ I 

A . — One man i'j doing all sorts of things 
vto-day, ; he goes to sleep a?^d then be wakes 
up again next morning. The time of,,, his 
going to sleep is like death, and^tlie time of 
.his waking up again* is like re-birlh. Now 
the time that elapses between the moment 
that he gqes .to sleep and the moment he* 
-wakes up, is the time which is passed in your 
heavens, hells, .spiritual kingdoms, etc. Now 
we see that in this world, there ar^ some 
people who sleep only fopr or five hours ; 
"there are sopie who sleep ten hours, while 
there are others who sleej5 eight hours. 
Children sleep l6ng. Old men do not sleep 
,much. Young ngien require long sleep. So, 
much depends on different upon the 

stage of their spiritual , ad^ncement. As 
there is Ho fixecl time ‘fqr ]j[^ur life in this 
worldj some die youn^q sdme live thirty 
years^ some live three score andv ton, so thorp 
is ’HO fixed V«»iod foiP re* birth 
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Ql_C»na piaTi realize Vedanta in tliie" 
aee? jCan a riian living in the twentieth 
eLtury civilization realize Vedanta^? And 

.it was suggested that a man must ^ve this 

or that in order to realize Vedanta. He must 
retire into th*e forests of the Himalayas. 

4.-Eama says, ‘2?o/no, you need not 
retiie into the ‘ forests.’ People sa^ we 
haven’t got time. Oar time is spent in hvery 
day vocations, we have to attend to all sorts 
of business, our relativea and friends teke up- 
our time. There is a player, “0 God, save 
,„e irom my «nemie,.” >>“‘ “-e pWer wtaoh 
the present day man should offer 
properly would be, “0 God, ^ave me from m> 
friends.” Friends rob us of aH our tim , 

then follow anxieties. 

One word in qonclusion. .Reading or 
studying, you know, is of different kinds. 
Somrpeoplp study only through the tongue 
like perrote-, epme 

hands, as shipwrights or artists. Rama does 

It 4nean. tojsay. that^kl 

Scientists; ^t^Fe.>®-^® ^ 

rfce not Scientists. There are people who 

% the baV, dc^w 

ihothilig 6l Hyd!r68tati(rs.« eite pedplh- 
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who can navigale the air b^;it kn ow nothing 
of Aeronautics, the” Science of phe Air. The 
manufacturers of medicinal articles often 
know nothing of Chemistry. Now those 
people who study with their hands are 
welcome. There are some peopJe who 
study only with the heart. Thoy:^are the 
blessed people of the world. Those who Cilu 
feel, those who can realize *a thing at one 
glance, those wh.o are clairvoyant, they see 
everything*, they are welcome too.. But if 
they study through their hearts alone, their 
traiuing'is of no benefit. They must have 
the intense desire, and at the same time 'be 
’wiell cultured in order that .their knowledge, 
their true education may, be imparted to 
others. They are one sided if they* only 
follow the heart. The people who are of 
the greatest use in this world are those who 
act through three edges; who have the head, 
the hand and ’tongue well trained. These 
are the highly educated, the reall}’^ cultivated. 

Similarly, Ramft:** wishes you to study 
and learn this Vedanta, through all the 
avenues, heart, hea<|, h an tongue, soul, 
everything. Let it tingle • ‘through your 
blopd, let qourse tkroligh ,your^reins and 
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arteries, let it perpeate and penetrate youf 
heart, let yov^r brain be ‘steeped with it, 
let all your being be soaked in^ it, then 
you 'will raise yourself, you will be free 
from every point of view. Then you will 
realize your supreme Godhead, your true 
nature; tl^en you will be perfectly free from 
evefery stand-point. 

\ . r 

Rama tells you ^hat if you* find ar^other 
difference in this or that body, that if you 
think a .mdn has not got truly in his heart 
or hand that which , he preaches, that 
should be notfiing to you. Take ‘ up the 
subject for yourself, live the tfuth in yotgr 
head, heart, and soul. ^ Live it, you ^ will be 
the higher, better, grander for it. Rama 
wishes* you to be' that and become that. 

If Rama have* a thousand faults, if he 
makes q, thousand errors or mistakes, what 
is that to yoft? R,araa is. responsible for 
those errors. Rama gives you the Sublime 
Truth. MakQ it ^our life,* «indnt will bring 
you happiness::^! will plhle you beyond all 
doubt. 

• Suppose does not put into practice 

what h^ pre^iches, it may be that Rajna is 
lying in glrcumatance^ and^^ ^^ onments 
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which prevehffc him fron^ so doing; but you 
can live it, you cah experiment with it. 


nery,/so 
have ^the 


‘Similary, these Calvins, these Edisons 
and all the other greater'mon simply dtjsign 
work ’with their brains, ' These • models, 
these designs* cannot be tnade by lland, they 
require a certain^ kind of maclii 
they give you the plans. ^ You 
hanc^’ and can manipulate the machinery, 
you can make the machinery; you may ^ot 
have the arbiUty or power of bringing forth 
tliese designs, but .you have the hands to 
take up the same, and put them into 
practice. • * 


This is jiheoaus^of the trouble of the 
working cli^sses. They do not take up and 
put into practice the plans given them. 


Similhrlji, the reasoning of those peojde 
is false who say, “We won’t apcept anything 
from •this teacher bdbause he does not 
practise what he.pfeaches.’i 

* * • • 

Again, a m^lk sells tqnics, milk or 
sweetmeat’s. Becaus^he*doe^ not take those 
tonics, because he, does'^ilS’^ Mrink mibk, 
because^ he does not eat svve'etjueatSj should 
yc>u not' hipa*^ 
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1 

If a Doctor is silJk, Vedanta says you are 
wrong when yo^ do nPot take medicine from 
him, even though he may not be* able *to 
prescribe medicine for his own malady. The 
physician is sick because of some malady. 
He knows^the remedy for the ’malady from 
which ^oMlare suffering, l^it does not know 
the Vemedy for, tjjie malady from which he 
is suffering. It ma}^ be that he cannot .cure 
hith'self, but at the same time he can cure 
you. 

Thus Rama says that while conversing 
,witlj many people both in India and 
America, he has found that people don’t 
read books until they fijst know the author.* 
Many sa}^ “0 hcre’is an author, ^e has done 
this and that scandalous thing and he calls 
himself God. I *don’t want to yead his 
book.” .Rama says, “Brother, brother, be 
not mistaken, * the ijian may be bad, but 
judge the truth he gives you, take the truth 
on its own merits*” 

In India, v^ter, is puiAped on,t of wells 
by means of Pt 5 ^^aiix'vheels,’and the water 
cofltnes out of^hSm and falls into a peculiarly 
cpnstruf ted^ ^reservoir, and out ©f • this 
jeserFoir fhe water, is ^adu^illfid^X meaiia 
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• 

of small canals into fields When the water ' 

* ^ 

is in the well, alongside *it there is no 
pa’sture,* no verdure, no trees. When the 
water is in the reservoir, there is still no 
vegetation. But when the* water reaches 
the field, the soil becorftes fertilrf and rich, 
and vegetation ^pears. Thtft Iwe sh^ld 
not argue that water ’cani^h make the nelds 
pro(3,uce vegetation, bejsause there was no 
‘ vegetation when the water was in the^lrell 
or the reservoir, • . 

Similarly, Ramo, tells jrou that when 
knowledge comes to you, receive it frorn any 
oouroe whatever. Don’t say, “If knowledge 
’comes. from__India, *then why are Indians 
themselves^ so low in thb scale of nature.’* 
judge truth on its own merits. 'Weigh 
truth oji its own merits. That is the only 
means of making man happy, the way 
to true Bliss, God. It raised you above all 
anxiety; it uplifts you above ’ all misery. 
This is the enlyV^ay, therS is, no other. 

Similar!}', RaJIfa. tells^yoiAthat if Christ’s 
character was* so nobi^yd^^^t conclude that 
Christ’s teachings ere the v»lible truth amd 
nothing but the truth. Sbm^time| we spe 
nlpst^hp?SMiijil jJol^ngnjen and ’in them Is"’ 
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found something very bad.' One man’s act 
may be noble, Tiis teachings and writings 
also; t)ut at the same time, all that comes 
out of him is pot good; his blood or his 
bones are not good.^ 

Similamyj in reading the Bible, do not 
*PpV that is in ih to /Ohrist’s teachings. 
Christ is perfect,-'®; his teachings are perfect; 
but'.do not attribute to one what belongs to 
the other, take the book on its own merits. 
Sir Issac'Newton’s works Pfincipia, contains 
nu'merous mistakes. NoV he may have been 
•the best man in his own day, , yegb judge his 
books on their own merits. 

Similarly, Rama says you, have rfothing 
to do jvith the. virtues or vicef. of Rama. 
Take the spiritual teaching on its own 
merits. The teachings of Vedapta raise and 
elevate ‘you. Rama does not want you to 
accept the teaching as coming, from him, it 
is for you, it is yours. 

^ *■ f %' 

Vedanta »rheans no slavery. Buddhism 
is slavery to »uddha, Mohammedanism is 
slavery to Zoroastrianism is 

slavery to Zofpp-ster, bht Vedanta means 
jglaverylto .nfi , saint.. It is Truth'- .^ruth 
«rViioh belongs to’everyjSody. 
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If we sit out 151. the siln, we do not feel 
gratefu], for the sun Is every body’s. If 
Rama sit& in the sunshine of Vedanta, you 
can also sit in that sunshine; it belongs tO' 
you just the same as it does to* Rama." Truth 
belongs to you just the 'same as il belongs, 
to India. Take i 4 j, accept it *oJ its c^n 
merits; if it is good, keep it;^«ad if it is Bad, 
then kick it otit. We br^g Vedanta not as 
Mohammadanism and Christianity have 
been brought to India, with *sw©rd and 
money. Rama does, not bring it that way. 
Vedenta is yours, take it and practise it. , 

• If a friend sits out in the sunshine and 
does not enjosii^’ thafe is nO reason why you 
should not qnjoy it. Just’sq with Vedanta. 
Take it on its own merits; learn it; live it in 
your character; stand above all personality-, 
stand above all Christs, Buddhas, Moham- 
meds, pr Rajnas. Rama sa'ys,^ “Trample 
this body under your feet. This body I am 
not, realize that;* T^now thiat. . ,Know that 
“I am Reality, kno^’ME and bfe free.” Realize 
that, chant OM,’ ‘ I aoa ^Qg^ Jehovah, the 
Christ of Christs, Kao w M fiasjd'^I am YOU. 
Reali se th is, and you stand aVov^ all ^xiety^ 

GiVe upjEiWiis sttkmtljng and ‘hurry, an^" 
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then rise above all Christs, all MohammeuB, 
all friends, ali* thatT.ook upon them as fixed 
guides. ' 

I’hey are variable; all are fickle; know 
the Supreme 6,eality, the cause and root of 
all theseVshadows.* Know that and be free. 
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Q . — Shall We ever'hare one r^pigion to 
rule men alike ? 

A.— Yes and no, bo*th. cannot h^ve 
in future ‘ religions rul^n^ mankind. In 
future, religion will not rule mankind, M)r 
will mankind belong to religion, but. religion 
will belong to man., 

Q. — Will^aivy one religion rule all ^en. 

arlike ? 

«> 

A.— ^No. no^reliffion will rule men in the 
future. 

Religions, institutions,* laws, all these 
belong to man. • 

Laws are for me. I was* not made for 
laws and institutions. 

r 

There will lie’ in the *future a religion 

which will serve, Awt rule, mapkind. 

* ’ . * ♦ I . . 

As to that term'>.^one^eligion,’ Rama 

says, yes, there wiii be oniy^n’e religion’, to 
serv^j^nkind. And wfi*at>^reli^on will 
that 1be/'^®afc)re .tSJling what t&at r^igion 
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« * 

will be, Rama siys that, that religion will! 
have no nam«. * 

( * 

And what will that be ? Rame says it 
will be Vedanta, the religion of ^Science. 
Vedanta is the Universal Religion. 

S. Agaij’i, if by the term Religion you mean 
dXgma, som^^ing* < w'^ich is registered,, 
something whifeh is fixed and cadnot be 
moved, if religion is taken in that sense,, 
,then wake up. ‘ Religion in this sense will 
not exist in the distant future. Lo, to-day 
there are people who are studying • Science,, 
and opening their eyes to what is going pn 
in the higher spheres of knowledge. Free 
people of this kind are abCT^e all creeds 
and dogmas. True religion i/ to free us,, 
not to bind us.* The object of religion is 
to make us govern and rule, ‘not to make 
slaves *of us. 

Names *in religion .are worlcing great 
evil in this world. Take th'e names Buddhist 
and Christian| between Aheir views there is 
a world of dirfererfce.^' 

• Buddisnr’^^nT India* into four sects. In 

China, . Bud^hJ^ts are divided into ^even 

# 

^-sectg. 
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A man says fie is. a Hintu and he will 
fight with the Christian • or iftfohammedan, 
and why ?* Simply because he , wants to 
uphold the name Hindu. • If you analyse 
their thoughts, you will find there are 
thousands of Hindus who*in teacb/ng are 
more Christian than^^he so-called Clfristiai^ 
themselves, and on the oth§r.» hand, form 
undue attachment to thoag \<rho robe them- 
selves with the same name a^they have. *• 

• 

Another ‘ word abput religioii in the 
future. There will be a religion in the future 
which will be for every body, when Science 
or •the Literature of Vedanta permeates and 
pervades.every home apd village. The time 
is not far ,^distant when’ Vendanta, the 
religion of the Universe, will’ permeate’ the 
whole world. But man must* rise above the 
name Vedant’a. He must rise above the 
name Buddhistj in fact he mu«t rise above 
any and all names. , 

You hold cfertain* views ahd there comes 
along another whc^*thinks tht\ only road to 
he.aven is through his ‘^ huroh.l Now it is a 
question between hkn cancT^M tied. What 
right have you to interfere ? ' If ou h|ive na^ 
right. 
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I 

The recognition of the* fact that every- 
body’s religijpn is* a question between him 
and his God, and their recognition of this 
truth is one of • the essential teachings of 
Vedanta. 


Q.— Whftt becomes of the souls of men 
'^ho tate' their ow^ji liyes ? 

A. — Ramsays, every body takeis his own 
life. Everybody who dies commits suicide. 
What becomes of those who die ? Nothing, 
nothing particular! Similarly, nothing 
particular becomes of those who ace known 
au suicides. You cannot die until your 
work in this life is done. How is it that 
death is brough,t aboht ? •• — 

People through their desires and through 
their ignorancd get themselves eptangled in 
such a way that ‘they wish this body could 
come to an • end. In their heart of hearts, 
they desire death, and.death comes to them. 


That is the^law . By theil* desires they bring 
about diseases, and byHheir own previous 
desires which be^inj/-to beair fruit when on 
the sick-bpll^Jl^IfBj^ ar§ reduced to such a 
condition tj/i&f they earnestly de^ir^ death, 
and ^ath co!me8. 'All* are suicide. ' . 
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Q . — Is is possible to remember past 
incarnations ? 

• # 

A . — A man remembering or trying to 
remember past incar nations* is like one wfiO’ 
has travelled a^number of streets and has 
five more streets to go through. Ho^begins 
to enquire the name thy street he *starte^ 
from, the names of all the f.*t’/eets he iia^ 
crossed, •whore he was 15 minutes ago where 
he was an hour ago. Is not ajl that useless 
labour ? Man should Jook forward. What 
is the use of looking backward ? Go 
ahead. You liav.e passed through so man,y 
incarnations, so many streets; now you have 
to Iravel onward. If yon ga ahead, all right. 
If you stop, t^en you are s'pqiling, you are 
retarding your progress. Go-ahead. 

Q . — Is if possible whilo in the physical 
bod}’' consciously to manifest oi\ the nferrtal 
plane ? Theoscfphlcal tea&hers have told me 
‘no’. 

A . — This question* -,con tains fathiy points, 
but there is lio time ak^presentj to go into 
details. 

WeUjJTheosophists are rfgh^in saying 
no. • 'Jhe and ^1^'sical pVanls ,go 
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hand in hand. j\Iental investigations shduld 
be carried on thrqjigh the mind, but on the 
other hand* we see that on the physical 
.plpne, work is ^one not only by the mind 
but also by the body. The njind does 
grout many things on the •physical plane. 
i^al)lcs,|ships, etc., are all manifestations of 
\our mental idea#,, btit all these material 
things are brought into physical manifest- 
ation through ttfe instrumentality* of the 
body. Tpols tiave to be used .to construct 
•ships, to make cables; etc Is the mind the 
captain or the tools ? * The mind js also an 
instrument, not the agent. ‘ *• 


All great ships, ^great buildings, great 
works of art, eto., are conceived or planned 
throligh the ihind and executed by the body. 


In order to realize your unityf you must 
makei use of both. Realizing unity and 
ma.nifesting * on .the menjbal plane are 
different things. To • realize your unity, 
you must, spurn the me*iftal hs well as the 
physical plaile, both afe.worlds,, 

* .z' 

If * all-powerful, and we are 

God, why nnt. hear through the eyes, and 
see tllroilgn the ears ii. 
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M. — ^You say«my feet, nose, my eyes, 
imy arms etc. If these a^e yonrs, then why 
-do you not see through the ^ars and hear 
through the eyes? If God is one and all 
powerful^ let Him do as He plegises. ‘ 


God manifests Himself nn certain^ planes 
throiigh the mind, and on othei; plan^ 
•through the body* iie #interspergjd 
througJ;i*out‘ the Univei^se.* If He were 
dependent, He would answei^j the dcsii’es aud 
whims of man. 

• 

Because He is nob bound by any laws, 
powers, or whim^s of men, He does as He 
pleases. 

* Rama* tells you, you^re not the thinking, 
desiring miiK^. If you were* then of course 
you could do as you pleased. If you "were, 
you might*have changed the plan of work of 
the mind to that of the body and vice, ii^rsa, 
but desi:^ing mind* you are not.* You are the 
-same God as is doing: everything: in this 
world. 

Rise abo^e the mind. "Phe mind desires; 
these desires, cravings you.gjj#J!ipt. > 

* * \ * * 

That which makes the treeS^grow, that 

•which iffSTlNg the bird^ fly, etC;t-h:tt*,yoli are.\ 
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God is you, you are God. oGod is not din 
attribute of yoars. 

Q . — Is it. necessary to study Rings 'and 
Rounds ? 

A . — So long as you have^ ignorance in 
your min^i, you will always like to have all 
IcTh^ds of plaything?, a,ll kinds of amuse- 
mefiits. When you grow up, you will^ive up 
your toys, when you get real knov, ledge, 
you will give ,up the playthings of the 
material world or of the astral world. So 
long as you have not acquired that, you 
caijnot but amuse yourself with these things. 

Knowledge is the burning up of 
Ignorance. 

Ignorance and knowledge are the ascent 
and descent upon the same ladder. Igno- 
rance is coming down the ladder, while 
knovT’ledge is going up the ladder, the same 
thing viewed from different standpoints. 

Scince proves that Light find Darkness 
are not different, but ai^e one and the same,, 
differing in degree onjy. 

, Sit in a, room. After a time the 

pupil of the /55m dilates and you begm to see^ 
and wiat^as darknfe 8 Stbecomes,?:glffe.'‘ 

* 4L ' . 
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Knowledge dnd ignoranpe are not a pair 
of opposites. The difference ^lies in degree, 
not rn kind. So long as you are in ignorance, 
you are on the lower round of the .ladder of 
knowledge. While on the lower rounds you 
cannot help amusing yeurself w^th Sings 
and Rounds- and ^yhen you ascenjl highet 
and higher, they will* be *givep up. 

Q.— »In the “Voice of Silence,” it is stated, 
“The Self of matter and the Self of spirit can 
never meet! One of .the twain * must dis- 
appear. There is no«place for both.” Does 
Vedanta*hold the same view? 

J A. — Self of matter and Self of Spirit 
cannot fneet. Rama “things that the Self 
of matter and the Self of spirit must, have 
had a different meaning, from whab is 
understood. 

The Self of matter, which ought IS^dis- 
appear before Che Self of ’spirit is ’realized, is 
what Rama h^s b§e,n calling the false ego, 
the false or apparent, 9-® sfidwn in the 
image re£lec?ted in <he„water* . 

That must disappear’al^ne you can 
realiz^your unity with God.** That is true 
in .thafsSlWp. Thiijkin^ ignorantly mui|t be 
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dispelled. This jgnorance which Identifies 
you with the boriy, thiV little “responsible 
copy-righting self ” is the Self of matter and 
must be first desttjoyed or dispelled. 

If by the terms ‘Self of matter’ and ‘Self 
of spirit^t is understood that* matter is here 
Aaid spir,it is some-wherp else, that matter 
ha 4 ? one self, an^ spirit bas another self, that 
they are distinct, ^^separate, ‘this is* wrong. 
Matter and spirit have one and the same Self. 

Spirit Is misunderstood. If* by spirit is 
meant what philosophers call mind, even 
then mind and matter have not tw6 distinct 
selves, one and the same they are. T,he 
differenc is in degree, |iot in kind. , • 

Science has pr'oved that matter and mind 

are one and the same. Philosophers show 

that matter and energy are on<? and the 

• # 

It was fir^t poitited out ^y Leibnitz in 
Europe, although it was known to India 
10,000 years . agb, that ‘■‘AtonSiS are simply 
cehtres of force.” This theory has been 
takpn up ai^(^p*rov6d by' Science. Lord 
-Galvin, in oneK^^is great papers, has shown 
by means of /mathematical propositions that 
“"Matter a»d*F6rpe afe the same. y- j3o\i>’ then 
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■dan Matter and Spirit different ? Btit 
even if he mean't Matter and Mind, they 
are* one and the same. 


Go to the mountains. ‘On the Uimalayaa 
you see* magnificent scenery: There is the 
fragrance of flowers, the» singing /of birds, 
the murmur of str(iams, the sweet* sound 6i 
the breeze. What are tires e,? » Are they^ot 
mattej ? But this matter j^s being transforiped 
into power, into thought, exhilaration, befftg 
changed into God-Consciousness', and con- 
verted into music, creating lofty ideas in 
you. There we see the Autside matter 
transforming itself into thought. What about 


your great houses, your ships, your cities 
and towns, men and women ? All these were 
at one time? simply mentarthoughts.* The 
house was built in the mind first, and con- 
structed afterwards. * 


In the Hiinajayas, ipraterial objects are 
changed into Meiital Thoughts, — just as 
water is turned oV • condensfed ^into aqueous 
vapour, aqueous vapour into water. What 
does it prove ? Tha!t bdth^ ^re the s^me. 
Similarly, if matter wjere difiOTimt. from miridy 
then ^ind would not affetftX matter, and 
vice v'Syso^ 
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There is a beayiitiful poem •written in tne 
Persian language. The meaning or substance 
of it is that a drop of water in the^ shapte of 
a tear fell from the clouds. The tears fell, 
and when asked, ‘why this weepingl ; “0, I 
am such tiny, pnny, insignificant thing. 
P am so spxall, oh, too small, and the ocean 
is sp big. I weejf) at *hiy^ smallness. It was 
told, “weep not, 'do^ not confi«ne yorfrself to 
nhine and form opily, but look within you ; 
see what you are. Are you not water ; and 
what is the ocean ? ’is it not water too ? 
Don’t look upoh yourself as being confined 
in space and time. Look beyond this Space 
and Time, and see ^our reality.” Things 
which are equal to the same "thing are equal 
to ond another.'You become midferable when 
you confine yourbelf within time. Lift your- 
self abo ve all. Ndt only are * matter and 
spirit the same, but*p,ll are ^he same. True 
Self is b'eyohd all time. ^ The * whole world 
is within you. Just as in/your dreams, you 
think yourself to be in the woods or forests, 
in tjie mountsf^^s, by the rivers, ‘they seem 
t« be outside) bfl’hill arq wikhin you. If they 
^ere outside^ ‘then the room wqu](^ bo 
jVeigheQ down,' and tha« bed wo^ld!^ wpt 
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with the water yon' saw.^ 

Similarly, Vedanta says, ‘^11 the world 
is within you ; the astral .and the psychic 
worlds are all within you, and you think 
that you are in them. Just as a lady^carrying 
a mirror on her thumb looks into the mirror 
and thinks the is in the^ glass, .but it is just 
the reverse ; so, as a matter pf fact, the world 
is in you, and you are not in the woWd* 
There are two kinds of talk* talk, from the 
head, and talk from Che heart. Talk from 
the head can be handled ait any time we 
please. When talk proceeds from the he^lrt, 
t^en it becomes different. 

TJiere are many kilids Qf whistles. Some 
imitate the peacock, others imitate the sound 
of the cock, others the sound of the pig etc. 
Whenever you blow these whistles, you can 
get the sound of a pig on.cock, at wilTJ^'lltH 
you cannot mkke the co<5k, the real peacock 
or the real pig do /your bidding whenever 
you want them, nor. can you make the co.ck 
cease his cfowiijg, l,hQ.pig •cease his squaeak- 
ing, when he is not dispt^ed to do *80. 
He cannot be bound by tirnh'^^r* place. In 
the.Hwsiriayas, the s^ng, flows arid us ^rmed*; 
in{o* thoifffht and 'process* no dne knows ’J 
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where. Is it ^deltroyed ?• No. Trees will 
preserve it, rivfers will keep it, the earth \i?ill 
hold it ; it will be carried through the 
atmosphere, w\ll traverse the whole universe 
until it fipds a man fit to receiye it. 

* All thpught comes direct from God. It 
does not come»fr^m t'iiis * separate, apparent,, 
responsible, copyrighting ego. It ‘comes 
when that ego is dispelled. 

According to Rama, every book is an 
inspired book,^ God’s book, not onlj^ the 
. Bibje but Emerson’s books, Parwin’s books, 
Shakespeare’s, all are inspired just as much 
as the Vedas, because t^ey cannot come oul? 
until man’s little ^elf is put aside. 

Q . — Can a mamed man aspire to realiza- 
tion, can he realize his true Self.? * 

A.-— It can* be shown tjiat Vedanta is 
meant ihor^ for married men than for the 
hermits and Sannyasins. » It is meant more 
for. the former than for ^those who live in 


the Himalayas, 

• In every* fanfiiiy the* husband wants to 


advanc^ the/appiness of the wife, the 
|jvife*want5 jbo advance the happiln^ss of. the 
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nusbaoa, but witlj. their *best intentions, 
wha^ is the result ? They both cause the 
fall of each other. Who is to blame ? Is it 
their best interest to blkme ? No. It ie 
their igboranee that is to blame. They 
know not in what lies the good* of each 
other. This is the cause of troubles an^^ 

miseries. 

• 

People think ttiat by catering to^or 
pampering the lower sensual propensities 
of one another, they are advancing the 
happiness of each other. When they pamper 
the vanity of^ome another, they think ttiat 
i8"for good. All this idea of good is based 
upon ignorance. Sucji ignorance ought to 
be removed and then evefy ^ house will be 
happy one. 

Remembei;, we cannqt change God we 
cannot alter Nature. The Law of 
the Law of Providence is that we^ shjill rise 
to Self-consciousness. All the follies of the 
world, all the wdtldly wisdom ,of men in 
this worlds is tending to push every one 
on the right road to tbis Divinity, to realize 
his unity and oneness wit5 'God. At the 
bayox^i^ point every one wiTfl Hj^ve learn 
to* he a Vpdkntist. 
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Vedanta need fiot brii^g sWord and flames 
i/O convince yc^. Afll laws of nature arp, as 
it were, the soldiers and the Great ' Army of 
God, that.are pushing you on the onward 
march to self-Yealization. You must come 
then, yoA cannot do otherwise'. 

If you* know whejein consists the good of 
yoitt neighbcJu», you will be working in 
•accyird with thd kiaws .of Nature. »Every 
household, everj dingy dungeon will be 
•converted to Him (or i/ito Heaven 

In accordance with the Laws of Nature, 

* I * ' 

> xeaj good consists in practicably realizing 
your oneness with God. Your one good lies 
in your becoming fr^e, and you are free 
only when you , realize yourself to be God 
alone,* the Almighty, the All-powerfu], the 
Infinite. When you feel your oneness with 
God, file same as you feel, “I am the son of 
such and such,*” wh*on you *let the tables be 
turned and feel, feel that Godhead, when 
that Godhe^di becom es real to you, when “I 
am the son of so and so*’, becomj's a dream 
to 5VU, a thing ef the past, that is the goal 
oj^ Eealizatien./ 

, As to ho'^ your miseries auu au^muiep 
^re tonding^n Ike %a'md'* direction, , suffice' it 
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to say that wifti jmathematical certainty it 
<5ai]i^ be brought home* to yeur perception 
that the plan of nature is that . you should 
lift yourself to that plane *of God-conscious- 
ness. Sbffering consists in your not coming 
up to that ideal. Come dp rise u^ to that 
L'rfal and there is np sjn for you,* you are 
„bove everything. You are' the Perflfect, 
Divine, yourself. 

Realization cannot be 'bbtained at one 
jump. Time is necesSary. It took millions 
of years, to build thi§* body upto its present 
stage of evoiutiOn. 

• In pfist existence, ^you were at one time 
existing as a plant, at another time you 
were a slaVe in Africa, at anothet you 
were manifesting in anothbr race in some 
other country, and so on* up to the present 
time. 

To destroy a^ nouse taxes time, out it 
does not take so Tong to destroy, a house as 
to build iUlf youdilive sufficient gunpowder 
or dynamite, or if you have ^sufficient force, 
you can pull it down. Buf many have ifbt 
suffic^nt gunpowder, so to * s^ak, ^o blow 
it up. 
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living with your wifjQ, and children, if 
you thoroughly master this philosophji^, if 
you master it even through the human 
intellect, Venanta*sa5^s, you are converted,, 
you are free*, 5^011 will no mor^ suffer 
transmigration. You will not have to go by 
tlie three .paths in order^to realize the God- 
head in this life.. In drder to have all the 
pleXures which are«prom\sed to those people 
aft^r death, thos^ who have an intellectual 
conviction nf Vedanta, must thrbw it into 
the language of though^ and action. They 

must live it and feel it. 

< 

They say, salvation by acts is prescribed 
in the Old Testament amd salvation by faith 
in the New Testament. But I^eaven, true 
state of Bliss, is reached by knowledge. 

Acta alone cannot bring salvation. Faith 
ifTTestlS, the Christ,, cannot bring salvation. 
Salvation is. through ‘your own self, arid you 
have to understand your qwn sqlf ; that very 
juoment you? are free 

Knowing is of two -kinds, through the 
inteftect, and thjougti' the feeling. 

Knowing i^e*‘ true Self through - fueling 
jb knewlodg^*; salva^bn iB.by livihg faith, or 
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living knowledgfe. 'J'liis you^must have. Run 

awaj^from it and you aife fujl of despair. 

You must’have it. 

What happens in our* ordinary" hou.se- 
holds ? Husband and wife have jio help 
each other in working *out his ‘or her;^ 
salvation, in acquiring tlje perfect, ‘the real: 
knowledge of Self. If they keep doing thit, 
if the "wife helps thi? hushaiid in acquiril^g 
living faith, living knowledge of Self, she is- 
the Christ dr saviour.of the husband, and 
vice versa. As it is, the wife becomes the 
Judas Iscariot o^ the husband and vice vers^i. 

* It is your own ignorance that is dragg- 
ing you down, nothing* in the family system 
drags you down. It is the .wrong use of 
those relatio/3s that disturbs you. In the 
home, tho^if^ is playing ^the part of Judas 
Iscariot. She wishes to make her huAhaad. 
sell his true Self,* for 30 pieces* of^sil-^er, she 
sells her true Self,* her Atm a, for a few 
trinkets, a few obi5c*ts of vanity 4q adorn her 
drawing rcvjm or . herself. So does the 
husband. The wife is*to mal*e the husbjind 
independent of her and the ’‘husband is to 
make Ae wife independent ©rh}^. ^ut the 
hu-el!jand j^rdnts the.itdfe't# believ^* trib.t«8he 
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belongs to him, aftid the wife wants the hus- 
band to believu that he belongs to her,^ and 
iihere comes the trouble. She wants to 

enslave him and tie wants to enslave her. 

‘ ♦ 

It has been said before that if you tie an 
ox by a rope and try to hold it -by the rope, 
you not 6nly hold the ox but the ox also 
hoMs you. Airproperty, all possessions are 
bondage. 

4 * 

According to Vedanta, every house can 
be made a paradise, * if instead of this 
property-rating spirit, there is the ’ spirit of 
giving andjnot receiving. ' • 

Wife and husband alike should do all in 
their power to add to the benefit of each 
other.' Demand* nothing andexjfect nothing, 
then every thing will come to ]?ou. You 
will be filled with Heaven. 

You say “Grive mp this article, bring me 
such and such a thing.” It is brought to 
you. Let it bo faken aWay from you and 
you suffer from the des\re to ^have that 
thing. Desire a disease; it Ireeps you in a 
et&te of suspense*. 

^ Perhaps happiness came to you* \ft.er- 
•srardS, wheathe'obfeot of* your desire had 
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be^n obtained ; Jjut you had* to go through 
such trying experience oJ ausnense. and 
afte^ all i^* was brief. 

If you expect nothing ajid give, you will 
find happiness in giving. Happiness lies in 
the object in which it is, represenjjed. Do 
not represent your ^happiness in receiving, > 
but in giving ; ^viifg always brings 
happiness. . 

When you give $ 50 to yopr Church, th*a‘t 
brings solacfe to your heart. 

Take^the position ©f giver, ^ and you are 
the personification of happiness. 

The secret of happiness in the household 
is that husband and wife both should occupy 
the position ^f giver and not of the expecter. 
Then both aj^e happy. Now, what should be 
given ? Ifnowledge, as f^r as lies in his or 
her power. You are a true husband e® 'ssi&j 
only when you are doing something ,in the 
line which make^ *the other purer for it. 
That is the law. 

There 'was. in .India a king called 
Shikhardhwaj. He was a great king “and 
mighty monarch. He wanted ip realize his 
God.c»nsoiousne8s ; apd iq order^ fj) dj) that",* 
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he thought that^ he ought 'to give up his 
family life. ^ 

His wife was Chudala 
wanted to teach him,, but he would not listen 
to her, for he thought nothing of her. 

He renounced everything, gave up his 
kingdom, and his *wif& became the ruler. 
Hf then went tp the Himalayas, and there 

lived about a year or so? 

In the meantime the Empress, his wife, 
thought of a plan to bring him real happi- 
ness. So one day she-put on the garb of a 
Sannyasin, and walked up to the cottage 
where her husband then was'. She found 
him lost in a ,-state of meditation; she 
.remained standing beside himjand when he 
came to his senses, he was filled with jo}^ 
Thinking her a great Sannyasin, he shower- 
ed'tiowers on her. ^ 

, r 

SheVa^ in a blissful piood. He exclaimed, 
“I think God^ has incarnated in you to lift me 
up.” She replied. “Yes'yes.” ^ie wanted 
her to teach him dnd she did so. She said, 
^‘0 fiing, if you ?»^ant to enjoy perfect bliss, 
you will hasve»' to renounce every ‘^jiirig.” 
fie w^ furpfigods (und replied,; “I • ' have 
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renounced my .empire, my *wife, my ohild- 
rem” She said, “Ton have renounced noth- 
ing/’ 

He could not understand, and asked, 
“Am I ilot a man of renunciation, have I 
not given up my empire, toy family ? ” She 
answered, “No, no, do ]^ou not possess some- 
thing still ?’’ “Yes,” he rt^lred, I possess 
this cottage, this sljfiff an^ this water vessel.” 
Then you are not a man ,pf renunciation,” 
she replied: “So long as you possess any 
thing, you are pos,sessed by that thing. 
Action ’and reaction being ’ opposites, you 
Ojfinnot possess anything without its poss’ess- 
kig yoUj,” He then burnt the cottage, threw 
his staff into the river, burnt his water-vessel, 
and exclaiiaed, “Now am I’ not a man of 
renunciation ?” She replied, “Renunciation 
cannot come ^rom renouncing these objects.” 
She said, “0 king, you hawe burnt "tfie 
cottage*, but do you not still pOsseSs three 
cubits and a half ijf clay ? It was wrong for 
you to destroy thoSew things, you have gained 
nothing by it., ^hat yOu ^possessed then 
you still possess, namely, th^t * three chbits 
and ajaalf of clay, where you.li§ down.” He 
began to think and ^eten'pined * tq bjirn tha 
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body. He piled up wood and made a great 
fire, and was about ijo jump into it, but ^the 
wife prevented him and exclaimed,' “O' 
king, when your body is burnt, what will be 
left?” rie raplied, “Ashes will be left.” 
“Whose ashes ?” slje asked. He replied, “My 
tfshes.” Then she replied. “You must still 
possess ashes. By “burning the body you 
ha’^e not attained renunciation.” He began to 
thi/ak and exclaimed, “How can I renounce,, 
what shall, I renbunce ?” , 

She asked, “Whose body is this ?” He 
answered. “My body.” .“Well, renounce it.” 
“Whose mind is this ?” He answered, “M.y 
mind.” “Then renounce it.” The king wata 
then made to ask questions. 'He said, “Wlio' 
am I * then ? tf I am not th* mind, I am 
something else, «and if I am iiv)t the body, 
I must be something different.”^ He reflected 
arOfd* the conclusion was that the king 
realized^ “I .am the God of gods, the Lord of 
lords, the Infinite Being, tjje Supreme Excel- 
lence.” H^ realized thgib, and said..that this 
Supreme Excellence cannot, be 'renounced, 
thovfgh other., tilings may be. 

They say that charity begins ain-holne, 
J&enpnfeiaiioh “ Qug^i t{i begin with ' those 
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tHings that are> nearest and* dearest. It is 
tha^ false ego wKlch 1 must give up : this 
idea- that “I am doing this”, “I am the 
agent,” and “I am the cnjoyef,”^ the idea 
which eii^enders in this false personality. 
Take these thoughts in, even thoUgh they 
are not proved. These thoughts ^ must btf 
done away with, wife,” “my body,” “my 
mind,” '“my children.” Unless these idteas 
are renounced, realization i^not attained.* • 

Retire into the jungle and still you are not 
a man of renunciation, because the thought 

of making this or that belong^ to you, is in 

• ^ 

yovLi mind. Hermits do not always get rid 
of this thought; while kings, living in royal 
state do get rid of it sometimes. 

The man hf renunciation is one who' gets 
rid of thisjiJiCtle appropriating self, this little 
apparent self. Can always a man i^ 

ever conscious, of, “I am fhiing* this,” “I am 
doing that,” “this .is mine,” &6., t»e ever 
called a man of ranunciatioli? , No. When 
he once «eq^lizes, ahd practically feels and 
knows the Truth, knofv^s tliat.“I am the one 
Infinite, the Verity,” that is, VthS .governing 
po^er, filler and owner of thd* whole world ; 
when he realizes that# thnu he'is tKe seuoe as 
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the stars, the sun and the moon, the air and 
the water, for alf these are his exponen^. 

The story goes that the wife ofi this - king 
lived o^ for sometime, and at one time 
threw off her yogic garb or powers and 
made tllie king believe that she was playing 
•fa'lse to him in favour of a former lover of 
hers, and to, his knowledge remained in that 
s^te for somotijme. 

She afterwards came to the king and 
apologised, and said, “0 King, 3^ou will 
please pardon me. 1 jim wicked, and have 
been false to you. Forgive me, I pJfay you.” 
The king looked at her and feaid. “0 girl, 
what is the meauinf^ of these excuses aind 
apologies? Your misconduct would have 
causfed me pain, had 1 believed/in this body, 
had I been pro'kipted by ignOTauce, had I 
believed that I am* the owner’ of this body, 
and that you belong to me. If I were a 
victim* of that desire, a victim of that idea of 
the copy-rightmg spirit,. j,f I had been subject 
to that malady, 1 would'have been, annoyed 
and deeply gpef ed, ‘but as it ' is, I see no 
j^usband in*my bod}'; I do not hold in my 
hands any rop©; I possess nothing ^^and- am 
ppepelsed ^by , nothing. I find myself the 
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Infinite. Think,* reflect, O^giyl, you may 
becbq^e pure, but ttere are oljier girls in 
this world who are impure; they are mine 
also. As the light of the Universe, I am the 
owner of tjie whole world; for what ^all I 
chafe, and for what shall I be pleased?” 

If a crime is commi^ted,by our neighbour, 
there is no grief, but if a crimef is’ committed 
by our w:jfe, oh, then you are deeply grieve^-. 
This comes through this seliiappropriatinfir, 
copy-righting' spirit. 

The queen went back to the kingdom and 
soon returned tP tlie king and exclaimed, “0 
Kin^, you are a* veritable God. . What differ- 
ence does it make where you dive? Are the 
Himalayas more j^^ours than those palaces?” 

. The king replyfe that he was present every- 
where. “Alflaodies are mine,” said he,“thi8 
body is not any more mine than O'ther bodies. 
This body is not 'present in the ey6s ol the 
Jnani- it is present onl^ in those who do not 
know the whole truth?’’. 

All this world * is createa by your own 
thought. This is as true as naatbematioal 
certainty^- It i** bold statementX but «t is 
lite^Hy'taruq 
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They took t]ie king^ to <the throne a^ain> 
He was living in the midst of all the luxury, 
in the midst of all these uncertainties; pure, 
pure, no dupe of the senses, not led by his 
senses. He ruled for 25 years. • What was 
;he ? He was neither a king nor a monarch 

but God Himself. Thip was renunciation. 

• « 

. To him'thfe pebbles and stones, the thorny 
jlroses and vfelvet cushions, and'ihose silk 
quilts, those princely, royal, magnificent 
houses were the saipe. 

People spy, “Don^t touch this, don’t touch 
that”, and in India they say, |^‘Have no attach- 
ment, but at the same time , have no hatred 
or jealousy.” 

. Asceticism, in India, is simply a ladder 
which leads .to the realiz^ion of Truth. ^ 
True realization comes wh§n *you feel God- 
head. Artificial renunciation will not do. 
You have seeil that ‘through . his noble 
queen, the giighty fnqnarch realized God- 
head within him. Ijiat is the way that 
married people can and shoukTIive together 
and bring a'bout each other’s realization, and 
make a’He^ven of their home. 

*.OktL QM!! OM!!!* 



REINCARNATION AND FAMILY TIES. 

Lecture delivered at the Academy of Scimces 
on December 57, lVO$. 

% • 

Myself in the form of ladiea and e:entle> 
men. 

A very wealthy merchant4in India was 
at one time 'going to, give a grand feast 
to the people living in ,his city. To grand 
feasts is oflen invited a*bevy of dancing girls. 
This custom is now being given up in India, 
buf at the. time which Bgima speaks of, it was 
prevalent in full force. * 

One of the^irls began to dance and sing. 
She sang a^Boijg which was awfully lewd, 
awfully bad, a song which nobody would 
have enjoyed, andr still on tha’t partjcular 
occasion, the song sjank deep into the hearts 
of the whole audlj^nce. Wtab .was the 
reason ? T5^.know, ddiarned, men and young 
gentlemen in India never like such bjid 

the< 
the 


and vulgar songs ; but on thalf occasion 
song sdf^much insinuated itlelh 
]h^M:t% and souls of tjii9 addience 4^at*l 
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were enraptujredfb^ it. ‘Months and nKjn^hs 
after that occasion, most of t4e learned 
scholars who had heard that song once, 
were sebn walking through the streets 
humming it by themselves, .and gentlemen 
were whistling it to themselves. And all of 
them who had once heard it were lovinc the 
song and likftig it, were cherishing aud 
nourishing it im their hearts. 

Here .the (Question is, in what lay the 
charm? Ask any onfe of those people who 
heard the song in wh^t lies the charm and 
what is it that makes the ^ong so dear to 
you ? All these will say, the song is'^so 
beautiful, oh, the song is so sweet, oh, the 
song is ennobling, so elevating, the song is 
very good. But it is not so. 'Bijie same song 
was abominable tg them before ^hey heard 
it sung bj* this dancing girl, but now they 
like it, Xhis is a riiistake. ’ The real charm 
lay in the tone, the fage, the looks, the 
appearance* and the fcanner of singing 
employed by the girl.^ 'The real'^harm lay in 
the girl, and that real charm was transferred 
to the song. 

'' Tl^atis/wh^t nappens in . tne. , world. 
There .coVies a*^ teacher \<Jho ha^ a* very'jswSeJ 
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fa^, who has got very sweet e;^es, who has a 
beautiful nose. His voice is very clear, and 
he can throw himself this way and that 
way. Oh, whatever he says is b^utiful, is 
most attractive- oh, it is so good, jt is so 
charming. That is the mistake made by the, 
world. Nobody exafo^ine^ the truth itself. 
Nobody thinks anything of the' soni^. It is 
the acting or the way of suiting things, pr 
it is the manner of speakingflthe delivery, it 
is the charm* in the oyutward things which 
makes the teaching so attractive, so dear, so 
lovely to*the audience. 

The other day a very good friend, a very 
esteemed hearer was* speaking to Bama 
about a certain Swami, Swami Vivekananda. 
The questioA was asked,^ “Had he not 
beautiful ej^ ^nd nose do you attend to 
the lectures, or do you attend the nose and 
eyes ? 

That is the way, of the world. The charm 
lies with most spl^kers in their way of 
talking, m^eir^ delivery, in their voice and 
that charm is attributed fo .the speech. 
Wqjgh the things by themselves. Attend 
more t^crfche real speaker than ,tc\the l»dy ofV 
tbe soeakeff. 'These words' UpDear tb be'harsb* 
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^ind terrible, but »Rama 4« no respecter ^ 
persons. Ramarrespects you, you that arelhe 
Truth. Truth is your real Self, and Rama 
respects you in {hat sense. Even though 
you do upt lilce the delivery, even* though 
you do not like the* way things are put before 
you, Rancra tells my^lf ^nr the form of ladies 
and gentlemen, •tells ' you that .if you want 
tri^ happiness, i| you wa/it real peace, you 
m'ust attend to Kama’s speeches, you must 
attend to Rama’s speephes, you' must hear 
these lectures. They bi;ing you joy. Weigh 
thejn by themselves. ThJnk of them, meditate 
upon the words that you hear. When you go 
home, try to recall th^m and put them into 
practice. 

Rama wanted^ to speak on the Vedanta 
religion, but here are so many^uestions. 
Thfm questions have been sent to Rama to 
be ansvsjered. *A11 fkese questions and any 
question that can occur to any body on the 
face of earlJi'wiU find th^r answers in the 
lectures to be deliyerd in fihis cityr^ll these 
^ueqtions and all other questions will find 
their due . answers in time, even if no 
questions are ^ij^en to Rama, Rama .,.Vill*go 
on t0:re vqbject, ; taking. UP 
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'' ^ 

|jii^positioii aftor proposition. AH these will 

be Answered first. 

To-ni^ht, or any single night or after- 
noon, we cannot answer all these^uestions. 
We can 'have one question on 6ne night, and 
that question ’can serve 'as the subject , of 
fiiscource for that .night. This quastion was 
the first; so we will tak§ it up. • 

Before begihing, a few ^ords might ^be 
spoken about the Bible, tie Alkoran, tAe 
Vedas, and *the Gita, people take these books 
and believe in them implicitly, because they 
come from the pen of a man or men wljom »■ 
thev like. Christ had a fine character, a 
bbautiful influence, an^ the accounts given in 
the Gospel are put into hirf mouth, therefore 
we must acfjept them. Krishna was’ very 
good, an^^ad a fine character, and as the 
Gita comes from his mouth, we must accept it 
wholly and splejy. Buddha was very good, 
and such a book came from him, we must 
therefore put imp^it faith* in, it, and stop 
thinking?«^V e shomd give up meditation,'we 
should accept the truth because it comes from 
him. Is not that the same mistake as we maAe 
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same mistake. • Etes teacbiDg* is one thin^ 
and his character an& the beauty of his Iif© 
is another. Often it happens that {he man 
was the flliest man of his time, but his- 
teachings were* imperfect. Upon this ‘fallacy, 
upotn this* mistake* is founded all the sec- 
tarianism ‘of the wo/ld.^ ‘All the religious 
quarrels and fights of the world were the 
result of this mistake, you ’know, Oliver 
Goldsmith was » man, of whom Doctor 
Johnson safd that he vyrote like* an angel, 
and he was an M. D. a doctor of medicine. 
Thi^ Oliver Goldsmith wds all, right when he 
ate and when he talked, but when describing 
the way he ate and talked, he used Jbo say* 
that while eating <Jr talking, he never made 
the lo\?^er jaw move. It is alwayo the upper 
jaw that moves and not the lowda^ne. He 
had a great contest with Dr. Johnson on the 
subject. He was vei^ stubborn ^n upholding 
his wrong position. Everybody now-a-daya 
knows that wheif • we tal^’or eat, it is the 
lowfer jaw that always mc^s, and/iaever the 
upper one. Of ecurse, ^hen We make the 
whole head t»irn,*then the upper jaw moves. 
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So far as afctual life is* concerned, he is 
perfectly right ; but hii^ own •experience, his 
own action, his own life he cannot describe. 
You know, to act is one tiling to know 
the philosophy of how we act i§ another 
thing. Everybody spealcs English, but it ;s 
very few who know, English •Grammar. 
Everybody, reasons in some way or other, 
but it IS very ‘few jvho kndw the science of 
reasoning or who have rJbid Deductive * or 
Inductive Logic. Sijnilarly, to live an ideal 
life is one thing and to be able to tell the 
philoso*phy of i,t, to be able to render reasons 
for it is quite another. People make this 
•mistake. They transfer the body or the 
personal character of thd teachers to their 
teachings gspid become slaves of the teachers. 
Rama sajis^ beware ! beware ! 

Christ had very few books, and yet all 
the Masters of arts and«Doct6rs ^of JDivinity 
rack their brains to interpret what is written 
in the Gospels. ll^ohammeSl spoke beautiful 
thingsr •^heref roih did, they get all *the 
inspiration, wherefrom did Hhey derivje all 
the information ? They go^ it first-hamd 
from 4 source which is also ^i^in you. ^ 

lin.tl vattii Jaw . Vnf. 
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the Hindus a beautiful work, onfLaw. Homery 
had very few books, y6t he gave you poem^ 
which are being translated into' every 
language, the Illiad^ and Odyssey. Aristotle 
was no Master of Arts or Doctor of Divinity, 
and yet M'aster of Arts have to read his 
books. 

Wherefrom did! Christ and Krishna derive 
inspiration ? Fro^ within. If these people 
could derive their information from within, 
can’t you do that ? Certainly, you can. The 
source, the spring, the fountainhead from 
"^hich they got their inspiration is within 
you just the same. If that is the case, why 
hunger and thirst for the water which has 
been lying in this' world for thousands of 
years and which has become stale b}' this 
time. You can go directly withiJWyourself 
and drink deep of the nectar. The fountains 
are within you. “ ‘ 

Rama says, Brothers and my own self, 
those people . lived in thosjj days, you live 
to-day ; be not the, mummies of tSoiisands 
of years. Do n<5t put the living into the 
hatids of the ‘dead. The divine manna, t^^e 
blessed £^@9^ within you. When* you 
%bke ifp ^e*^ooks th^ .^ancients, do x'of 
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^^take them up with the pr'egumption thWjEOu, 
Should sell yourself <bo every word that is 
given * in the books. Think yourselves, 
meditate yourselves. UaTeffe you^realize those 
thing's into your own praetice," unless you 
try to verify them by your ovih life, you 
will not be able, understand the^ meaning of 
Christy you will flot»*be to understand * 

whal the Vedas mean,, or what the Gita 
means, or what the Gospels mean. In»order* 
to understand Milton, a Milton is required, 
as the saying runs ; in order to understand 
Christ, you will have to become a Christ. In__^ 
order to dnderstand Krishna, you will have 
to bqpome’a Krishna, you will have to become 
a Buddha in order to understand Buddha. 
What is meaning of *“beoome?’’ Should • 
you be^orn in India in order to become a 
Buddha ? Ko, no. Should you be born in Judea 
in order to become a Christ? No. Should ^mu 
be Sorn in Arabia in order to* become a 
Mohammed ? Np- How to become a Buddha, 
how. becomi' ^ Christ, hcfw to beqome a 
Mohammed^ it will be illustrated by this 
short story. 

■^Jiere was a man wha was reading a love ^ 
pdem,_a;beautifuI*po€||p, i|hi^rde|oi;ibe^the 
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jf Laili and Mainun. Ha admired the 
hero of the poem? Majnun, so much that He 
attempted to become Majnun. In order to 
become Majnun he took a picture which 
somebody toid him was the picture of the 
heroine of 'the poem he had been reading. He 
took' up that picture, hugged it, shed tears 
over it, placed . it^ on ' his' heart, and never 
parted with it. But you know, artiSciaJ„love 
cannot exist long| Here is artificial love. 
Natural love.cannot be imitated, and he was 
trying to imitate love. 

There came up to him a man and told him, 
“Brother, what are you doing? That is not 
the way to become Majnun. If you wgnt to 
become Majnun, you need not' take up his 
lady love, you ought to have the rep,l internal 
love of Majnun. You do not wantN^l^e same 
object of love, you require the same intensity 
of love. You may have your own object of 
love, you*^ may choose your own heroine, 
you may choose your own, lady love, but 
you .ought to have the aafilie inte^ity of 
ieeling and loving which ‘Majnun had. That 
is the way to becojne a genuine Majnun.” 

Similarly, lUmft tells you, if you waiUt to 
. ihtt/^Tna. a *)i BwddWfi.. fl. Mohammed. 
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a Krishn^, you need-^iot imitateC^lg 
tliiiigs that they ’did, yoil n^ed not imitate 
the* act of their lives, 3 ^ou nee*d not become a 
slave of the way they tl^emselves behaved. 
You nepd not sell your liberty td their deeds 
and their statements, j^ov^ will hav(|«to realize 
their character, you will have to realize thpe 
intensity of their f»elij?gs, you wifi have to 
realize tha ''dQpth of their 'realization, you 
will Have to realize the ‘deep spirit, 
genuine pQwer that they Bad. you mani- 
fest the same spirit in life, I say, the 
surroundings and environments that you 
have got belore you now must be changed. * 
What would Christ do if he were born 
tonight ? Wo.uld h® suffer Himself to be 
crucified? No, You can be a Christ and yet 
live. Christ suffered his b^dy to be crucified 
for his •ifoiivictions, p-nd Schopenhauer 
suffered his body to live for his convictions, 
and to.live for j>'our convictions i^ oftentimes 


harder than to dje for your convictions. 

So .tli^s introduction is suihmed up . by 
saying. “Take up ever;f^thing on its own 
merits ; do not allow the personality, 1 say, 
the lifp of the prophet to interfere with Lis 
teachings. . The life, and mie Iteacbinfir 
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oliould con sid5^’* each separately.” 

Here is the first '“question : “If reincara- 
tion is a truth, is it not a breaking up of 
family ties/?” and there is another part of 
the question— “And will not those who are 
linked togather In this life meet in the 
spiritual world ?” 

This is a beautiful question. We will take 
it up part by parh “If reincarnation is a 
truth, is it not Hihe breaking up of family 
ties ?” 

Rama simply wants jbo know if there are 
anj'' family ties in this wOrld. Have you 
any family ties ? A man has a son, a child 
who lives with his father so . long as he is 
under-age. The child becomes of age, gets 
a lucrative position and begins to shun his 
father. Why should the father benefited 
by the salary that the son draws ? At once 
is the tie snapped. The son has a family of 
his own. It may be that the son moves up 
to India, Germany, or st|bae, other j3ountry j 
the father moves* to goihe ^other country. 
Where is thq family tie ? 

r 

Yes, ther/3 ie* a family tie, a mere*- netme. 
am ^ohlb^ Shiith*?.mji. father was George 
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Silftith. A name# a, merst naiSbi What is' 
a name ? Let us.siee if, there bejany tie, 


3 y Tm$ iTf 

What is itf 


A 'man ‘is born here and a girl is bom 
somewhere else. One is ai? Amelrican, the 
other is a* German ; .they marryj The, family 
tie of the girl was spmewlaere ; the* family 
tie of the boy was somewjaere else, amd they 
married. Oh^ where are the eld ties gone ? 
Now a sjew ^ is ma^e, and 'there comes a 
time when they are divorced.* Each marries 
again. Where are the, ties ? Could yoU keep 
them fixed and statioi^ary ? A boy and his 
sister are*born of, the ^ame parents, they liye 
together and *pass their childhood in the 
same hoijse, tKey are ^tied together ; they 
have a family tie. The boy goes away to 
Australia and » has connections of his oWn ; 
the sister gggfs away to France and there she 
becomes a French woman! Where , are the 
ties? Now the quegtion copaes. “If reincarna- 
tion is a ‘truth, is it not the b^ealcing up of 
family ties ?” Fariarly ties ate not existent 
in this wei!^. Wh^ will it break ? It is not 
the .bt^^^ing.pp of lamflv ties, because familv 
ties are nowhere. 

.3nt:^. WO; suppose that 
ir^lt^j^kis^ a^d we jPffn thi 
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some time in*' tli^s life, , reiiJCamation clo^s 
not break them. ‘ Stooping dowf'n to the 
other explanation, reincarnation ' does' not 
break th^ up. You say, you have got so 
many ctiilclren. Suppose, one of them dies. 
.You want to keep up ^ the family ties, but 
one is ^snatched £(,way, ' the connection is 
broken even 'inHhis world. But. some people 
think that these ties wjll be mended, the 
threads that Are broken will be again 
mended in heaven. If they can* be mended 
again in heaven, if they can be mended in 
aome other world, and if you wish tliat they 
should be made up again, and these ties 
ahould be united again, you need not assume 
the existance.of* an imaginary Heaven, of 
which no Geography tells you, 'and of which 
no Science can give you the adch^jss. If you 
wish that your connection with your friends 
should, continue for a longer .period, it can. 
go on after death according to the Law of 
Beinoarnation,*because, Recording to it, man 
is the master of his^wn destf&y. Your 
'pecsonal ties*ahd your peVsonal relations 
and connectidns are made by vourself, 
^hem yojii diq,^if you have a deep affecflon 
4n i!6ur Yiext biriih.. vou will 
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find the same* p^son iu^^Aated in soi 
other body and conne^ed vjith you. If in 
your present birth you do not wish to see 
that person, jand you wanib to hAve nothing 
to do with him, according to the Law of 
Reincarnatioii, in your ndxt birth ’you Mpill 
have nothing to do with him. The Law of 
Reincarnation does not say that even friends 
and fqes, tl^ people whogn you do not wish 
to come in contact with„‘and the people 
whom you desire so earnestly td keep with 
you, will be forced ^upon you after death. 
Vedanta does ^ not* say that those whose 
presence is ^ terrible to you, will be forced 
upon you. Xf a lady is divorced from her 
husband, and s'he does not want to see him 
again, according to the Law of Karma, that 
husband ^11 not bother he< any more. Those 
whom she whnts to see; those with whom 
ehe wants to keep connections^ she will know 
in the next birth. 

There are a grfat many* misunderstand* 
ings cofxitected wifbf this subject. All of thbm 
will be taken up> one *by one.# We shall take 
Tip the Heaven, as is misunderstood by the 
pfedplef at large in Europe and America. 
tShi&llfVire call it the OsRl^tiap I^iaye4?* No, 
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isvihall 0»U li-qhurohian Baaven. 

Bot the idea of peUen mvolvp a oontraoUon 
In terms ? By the word Heaven they under- 

etand a where all o£ them wiU extend 

live together,- Rama asks you to , km y 

reflect a little, for truth’s sake just think a 

a little. Oan there he any perfect happmesa 
t-her« y»“ arepmitedt In limitation o >n 
there be any happiness ? ImpessiUe, im- 
passible. 1! your keaven is to present you 

^th so mauy rivals, all those that, wem de^ 

in the past, and those ' that will die in the 
Intnre, and all those that are dying to night 
'whether in India, Australia, America, or 
Otaewhere, all these being there, will it give 
you any happiness ? You know Alexander 

Selkirk could sihg, 

.“I tun the liooiwb ^ 

My light there^is none to diepute.” 

V When you sit in.a oar, you wish ‘hat you 
could hdve • the whole car to yourselt ^ If 
other people come in, ygn feel disturbed a 
UWe. VWn you are sitting J'iVrre 
^,a yisitiw !» teU the 

|^vS^t;te .efiy ^fi,him, nojat home, not a^ 
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flomefcody elfi« Ijas a 6|i^ji\ar house 'ifl 
property, and despite ^11 tBe teachings of 
the” Gospels and the Vedas you wish thht 
you had more wealth thTan he\ •You wish 
that yo’h had him not as your rival but as 
your subordinate. Is it hot a fact'that s^me 
Christians, not real phristians,* but mis- 
called Christians, if they hav*e a Buddhist, 
a Mohammedan, cjr a Ilindu on the sam« 
ship with them, loathe his^presence ? Rama 
tells of thiti from experience. They loathe 
his presence. It m^rs their happiness, and 
if in Heaven ypu have to see around you all 
isorts of persons, persons, who are far 
'superii)r to you, persons .like Christ and 
Buddha whom" you think *so far superior to 
you, you have persons like the saints who 
are ahea^of you, and theife are other people 
who are in advance of 5^ou, — will that keep 
you happy J pan thfit keep you happy? 
Just think over it a little, just give It h 
moment’s thoughir. 

Wndteyer thejfe* is oitterence, tnere cah 
be BO happitiess. * Impossible, impossible. 
What is it that mars your 'cheerfulness ? 
It’ik tlie sight of others. Everjrbody vs^aats 
to Jb!% "thf only one.** to 
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■«s*mv ailed, ondL^thoat a., second. You can 
have no happi|>ees ifi this kind of Heaven 
which you have misunderstood to" be held 
out to yourh^ the Bible. 

In what way can we interpret the Bible 
in .order 'that it hiay have some grain of 
reason in it? In the Bible we have, “We 
meet in Heavfenj?’ All of us meet in Heaven. 
We meet our friends in .Heaven. What is 
thVmeaning of that ? What does it really 
mean? Interpret it rightly, understand it. 
Don’t you know in the ^ame Bible, where it 
is said that all of us fueet. in Heaven, in 
that same New Testament, it is stated, “The 
kingdom of Heaven js within you. The 
kingdom of God is Within you.’' The kingdom 
of God, the real Heaven is witJfin you, not 
without you. Do nbt imagine Heavep without 
you ; don’t look for ft in the sky, or among 
the stars. Have a little merpy upon God. If 
that GoH lives upon the clouds, the poor 
fellow will cg,tch cold, fieaven is within 
you. God is within you. • ^ust see. * « 

Throw your®el/ intd a state of blissful 
|Jq^-coi}scioudne»s ; throw yourself into a 
of ..perfect ‘unity with the DiVinil^, 
«Kkti»A ikto; Aie* staSto ofe Nirvan,* so t<r say. 
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realize that divine blissful afe&te, and you\ajja 
Heaven itself, not merely i% Heaven. There 
you'are united with the whole world, there 
you become one with all the dea^ and all the 
living and all the people that, are expected 
to appear on this earth. Jfeaven ^s within 
you, and in this wgty do we meet in Heaven. 
Jivav MuktOy a man* libtjrated ,even in this 
life, i8,5lwffi5*^ in Heaven, he is one with all 
the living and with afl the dead. H% ,ie 
one with all that are expected to come 
into this world in the future. He realizes 
and feels that all th^ stars are his own SeH 
that all th® known animals are his own 
Self. He realizes and feels that he is the 
true Divinity,- the ^eal , Being, the true 
Thing in itsplf, the Substance, the Unknow- 
able God. He is All, an^ thus being All, 
he is in Heaven and in Heaven he meets 
everybody. 

Soihething very important is ‘goriig 
told now. People in this world want to meet 
the ohjacts of tlnir desires, 'though they 
crave for them, yet do not ^et them, How 
is it thait they do not get them^ and how can 
tSifey ^et them? People hecoine broken- 
hearted, loYe«srickeiiv, pa^eiontst^ijk^, d^esire- 
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,«#y&cken, pin^'^way and \^a&te their time 

and life and aveh make a wreck of their life. 
€‘ 

Why is this eo? Because they do not* meet 
in Heaven J that ie the sole reason. If you 
wish that your friends should meet you, 
O peCplh of the v'orld that 'are hankering 
after worldly riches, if y(^u wish that worldly 
riches should s^ek you,'0 men of this world, 
you are wasting your energyfoi^ the'^sake of 
your sweethearts. If you wish that instead 
of your loving them, they should love you 
with your intensity of love, 0, men that want 
to seek high positions* and fail, follow the 
advice of Rama, for it is the open sesame,, it 
is the only master key which unlocks all 
the hidden objects of desire. • You will have 
to meet in HetCven and you will have to see 
that every thingl seeks you. What is the 
meaning pf meeting in ‘HetPven H So far 
from there being ajay thing divine in the low 
.a^id prdprifetary sense of .,‘do you love me,’ 
begging lovOp seeking lov^ asking love, it is 
•only when^yon leave BctI and dose- me, by 
casting yoUrsejJf bn af statement which is 
-iirig&eJr tjhhh^ bpth Of us, that 1 draw near 
18;hd at your side. I .aid .fcepoUfed 

'eyefpn me and demand love. 
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That is the La'v^^ that la- -the ine'vitaSISjT 
unrelenting, inexorable,* unoljSangeable Law. 
The very moment that 5mu risp above the 
desire, the object of desife seeka you ; and 
the very moment that you assume the 
craving, seeking, asking,* begging* attitude, 
you will be repellcwi ; you will not have, you 
cannot have the object* of d^ire. Rise above 
the thjng, "stand above ,it, and it will seek 
you. That is the Law. Jt has .been said, 
^Seek and it shall be^given you, knock and 
it shall be opened unto you.” That is mis- 
understood. Sock imd you will never find, 

• • 

knock and ft sliall never be opened unto 
you. ]^s it not so, that when a beggar comes 
to'you, you loathe his sight? Is it not true 
that poor men are not allowed , to* walk 
through the streets, they ire sent to jail ? 
Rama visited the jail and the only fault of 
most of the prisoners yias that they were 
poor, that they "were beggars. Tedple say, 
^Go to the poor-house ; we -ar^ insulted by 
your presence.” ^ it not so ? 

You want to go to God and go to Goji in 
a beggarly spiriti with unclean « clothing. 
Will yjSn be allowed to entdr? No* When 
yod J^O to fit king yod 'will hav9k io. o^ 
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8!ir nicest dre^ ^ when ;^ou »go to God yon 
.will have to pjit on ‘the dress of desireless-^ 
ness. If you want to see God, to realize the 
Kingdom .of Heaven, then you will have to 
put on the clothing of wantlessness. You 
will, have to be above want you will have to 
be above desire. , 

« o « 

“First seek the Kingdom of Heaven and 
everything else wjll be, added 'unto you !” 
That is the Law. . 

The Law of Karma says that man is the 
master of his own destiny. We make our own 
environments and circumstances.*^ Every 
child is the father of his father ; every 
daughter is the mother of her mothen Thesb 
statements seem ‘ to be paradoxical ; they 
appear to be preposterous ; oh, but they 
are the whole tSruth and nothing but the 
truth. • 

According to the, Law ot Karma, (Rama 
i8‘not going to enter into the Law of Karma,, 
but only oiie ^aft which concerns the subject 
in*hand), when you desir4*hings^ so dong as 
you go on craving and 'yearning for them,, 
.they are de<aicd*unto you. But after a period 
of onskving and^ ‘yearning, after a period bf 
' ai&|l wk^ there com^a^ 
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time when you ]pecome tired* $t that willing^*,? 
wishing and desiring, andf y|)U turn your 
back* to itf and become disgusted and hope- 
loss. Then it is brought to *you. TJiat is the 
Law of Karma. 

You know that in ordef that a nfan may 
make progress, he* will have to Kaise one 
step and bring the othe# down, ‘lift one foot 
and drop other. ^Similfirly, in order that 
•the Law of Karma may reigji, in order tBrft 
your desires may be fulfilled and realized, 
there must come a period when you rise 
above the desires, when you give up the 
desire; and tlilis it is by keeping oft the wish 
and giving u*p the wish that the wish is 
satisfied. Usually, the writers on the Law of 
Karma lay all the stress upon the positive ' 
side and ignore the negative side of the 
question. Rafna tells you that, all your 
wishes must be fulfilled ^ all. your desires 
must be fructified. ^ Everything * th&t you 
long for must be bought before you, but 
there is .one oondiqfcyi. Before it’is realized,, 
there must come upon you*a sjiate where you 
give up the desire, and wheig^ you .give* up 
the desire, then will the desire be satisfied. 
Eama.thinka that thia part is rtof^ftderstpod; 
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"i&ly each and ail,^and the, reason. is, they have 
not heard th^ preyious lectures delivered by 
Kama at Hermetic Brotherhood in 

Van-ness^ Avenue. Well, if jou do not 
understand it now, it will be takbn up at 
spme other time. *' 

One thing more* ^ TJife majorty of people 
wish to keep uf) there ties, their, rela,ti on s, to 
unite and prepetu&te their connections. Let 
it be cried out at the top of the voice, let it 
be proclaimed everywhere that it is a mad 
idea to wish to continue and perpetuate 3 ’our 
worldly relations, your earthly connections. 
You cannot, cannot. It is hpping against 
hope ; a forlorn hope* You cannot perpdt- 
ua.te your earthly connections and w orldly 
ties.* You cannot continue anything worldly. 
Cannot, cannot,^ Let it penetrate your hearts, 
let it sink deep into your souls that it is a 
sad thpught, a mdA idea to. try to pejrpetuate 
any worldly ties or relations. Rama repeats 
it, repeats, iti brother, thUt you cannot do so. 
iSdthihg in this- world itf ^ermanpnf ^nothing 
dn ^his world ns eternal. The only thing 
perina(^hent IB the Divinity within j^ou, the 
-wd that you arA the Reality that-you are. 
>hd^w sahnotibe dbrnetuated.. this* little 
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body cannot be made to last fgr ever. EvetT’***.. 
if you live for five billiPons (jf years, still 
there' is death. The Sun dies one day, the 
Earth dies, the stars die that meaM change. 

All these undergo a change, cannot be 
perpetuated, just as your bedy is undergoing 
a change every second. After sever)^ years it 
it is entirelv renewed! it'Secomes a new bodv 
altogether. 

Similarly, your connections, yo,ur ties g6 
on changing, changjng, they dannot be 
perpetuated. Give up attachment in thht 
direction* if you Jiave* any. 

Rivers may flow uphilli 

* win^ may blow downward! 

Fire may emit cold rafs, ^ 

the snn may shed^arkn^ssr 

but this law of the impermanence of wofldly * 
relations, .worldly connections, cannot be 
frustrated or foiled. That* is the Law. If you 
think otherwiee,. you ara mistaken. Just as 
in a river, logs of wood come floating on thb 
surface, one log poi|^ from blie side, another 
from soihe ^other J^de. They meet for 
moment, they remain in oontaistforasebohd^ 
and they aire destined to -part again. A strong 
W£Cve cql^es and separates them. It may bei 
thaftheserloTfirs. of Wood. :!k]Sat ar^n,drift«nnM 
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tlie river, may meet again, they will have 
to separate a^ain sometime. Just as in your 
life, in your every-day life, father arid mo’ther, 
‘brothers arid sisters live together, but in 
every 24 hotirs they part, they “separate. 
Many a‘ time they meet again for a few 
minutes j then they separate into their 
separate rooms or offices. Just as you 
-observe on a smallesr scale in every household, 
;iri 'every demestip circle, the same is the case 
•on a largef scale with your relations, connec- 
tions and distant friends. You cannot remain 
together for ever and e^er. ^ If it is obe case, 
why play the child’s part? Why not ^e 
more concerned with what lasts for ever, 
■what is permanent and etetnal ? Why riot 
care 'more for That than foi% the fleeting 
relations ? Whjr not think more of the 
•enternal, permanent Reality with which you 
•cannot part, « why ^ not try to secure and 
realize ‘That ? And why try to secrifice the 
permanent Reality, the .pal Eternity, why 
rsacriflee. tThat^ for fleiie|ing, impermanent 
(relations ? 

, There ^yaB « newly married girl in India. 
:She was sitting with her sister-inti^w "arid 
with her i«lbtlapi>i:^4aw^r They Were having 
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^ very pleasant chat. The jiusband of this 
new bride was away from tlie «oene. He was 
absent, ^hen the sister-in-law of this new 
bride passed some remarks agjiinst the 
husband of this girl. They made some state- 
ments which depreciated the husba«ld of the 
new bride. Rama%was present. Rajpaa heard 
these sweet words frbm* the Ijps of this bride. 
She sa,fd, ‘'For your sake^ for your .sake, for 
* you who have to live with him for a Hfaw 
days only, you that have to pass with him a 
week or so, for your sake, 1 will not play the 
child’s part to breal^ with the bridegroom ^ 
with whom P have to spend my whole lifd.” 

• Ha^je as much wisdom as. that bride had, 
as* that lady had. All these worldly ties, 
worldly relations, worldly connections wilt 
not last for ever. You ha^e to spend your 
whole life wilh the true Self, that* is eternal, 
y^ou cannot bfeak with Jt. For the sake of 
this fleeting present, you sh’ould’ ndt break 
with the true Self.|»Why do you,sell yourself ? 
Why do*you live t|ie life which belittles you? 
Why do you not realize tHe (jod within, why 
-do you break with the trjie’Self? Have 
>eT3 dug if .wisdom . 

Tb Lo/4 Buddha*nataa a ^aarliwho asked 
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to go to his lather’s c^bin. You know, 
the same Lord jBuddha, who was a prince, an 
emperor, was a mendicant at one time,’ he 
gave up everything and became a mendicant. 
As a mendicant he went from place tio place, 
not asking or begging for ‘anything. If 
anybody .threw anything into the bowl, 
which he carried^in his Hand, well and good, 
otherwise he did not care a straw for the 
body for this worldly life. He went into his 
father’s kinfgdom and there he was walking 
through the streets in the beggar’s dress, in 
, the mendicant’s garb, it is a misnoTmer to 
call him a mendicant, it is no Ihendioancy, 
no beggary, it is kinghood, it is majesliy. Her 
does not seek anything, he does not ask fOr 
sinything. What if he perishes*? Let him 
perish ; it matters^not. He does not come to 
you to ask for food or clothing, ‘not at all. 

He was walking .through the streets in 
thfit garb, and ’ his father heard about ih 
came up to him, Shed bitter tears and said, 
“Soh, dear prince, I never 'if,did this, I* never 
tQok thiis drOss that you wear ; my father, 
that is to say,‘ yodr grand father never had 
this mendicant’^ dress, your great-grand- 
%bMeK n^wiWlLked fta armendicaii^thrciiagh 
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the streets. We*ha'Ye been 'kings, you belong 
to a royal family, and wlfy is it that you are 
this day bringing disgrace and shame to the 
whole family by adopting * the mendicant’s 
garb ? Bo not do that, please, do not do 
that, please. Keep my holiour.” * 

Smilingly the Bliddhij replied, jfmilingly 
did he say, '‘Sir, sir, the fatnily to which I 
belong,* I look behind. I dock behind to mjr 
■“previous births, and I see that the. family to 
which I beldng has been all along a family 
of mendicants, and it is illustrated in this 
way. 

. Here is one street* and there comes 
anothenstreet. Buddha says*, “Sir, you have 
been coming from your births in that line, I 
have been coining in this line, and in this 
birth, we ^ave met on the’ crossing. Nov? 
I have to go my way add you have to gc 
yoijr way.” 

Where are tne • lies w neri are me 
connections ? YoiTsay that you, have goi 
your chfldreji. Yoh'will excuse Kama if lie 
says such things as .are lobkeCL upon, &i 
indecen^ by the civilization 5f tWs 'country 
You say these children ajje y.oivs,^ you sa^ 
her4'f8 915 soil* the Iflesh* oi my ’flesh, * thi 
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blood of my blood, the bone of my bone, the ' 
muscle of myjniiac^e. Ob, here is my self, 
here is my son, oh dear little , spn, sweet 
little child; Anji you hug him to your 
breast ; you keep him close to yourself, but 
just exagaine youf philosophy. That child 
is' yours and you want to see that tie 
perpetuated, .to see that tie continued. Will 
you for truth’s sake answer, jf ' the child is 
ypar son and you are to keep up your, 
connection with ' the child on the ground 
that the child is born' of your body, what 
about the lice ? Are tl^ey not born ^ of your 
body ? Are they not the children of your 
sweat ? Are they not the blood of your 
blood, is not theii; blodd all taken from you ? 

•Is not the whole life your life ?,Just answer. 
What injustice ft is to kill some kind of 
children, how unr^sonable it ds to destroy 
one kind of phildren and to caress and 
shower* all your Idve on th^ other kind. 
Look at your lo^ic. Rama does not inean 
thp<t you eliould be cruel.* to your phildren, 
that you should’not look ^aftpr their needs, 
fer from it. , Rama preaches that you should 
l^ok upon Che whole world as yourstalf, ^nd 
ypu^ ownp ohildren. wh.y should thpy be 
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excjspted ? Do po misinterpret Rama. What 
Rama sa^ is, “Do ncft alltw ycpir family ties 
to retard ydur progress. Do not . allow your 
family connections to staflid in 35our way. 
Do not •allow them to hinder you from 
making onward advance. ’Allow them not 
to hinder you.” 

When this body,* y6ur own* self, which 
you cairRaiha, took up thp order of Swami, 
•gave up family connections ^nd worldly pdaf. 
tion, there •came some people and* said, ‘Sir, 
sir, how is it that you have disregarded the 
claims of* your wife, children, relatiyes and 
the students \fho were looking to you for 
help and aid’ why have you utterly dis- 
regarded their • claims ?” • This , was the 
question put.* Rama says, “Who is your’ 
neighbour?” Just see. Thte man who put 
that questiou tfo Rama was a fellow,Professor 
in the College^ To him^ Rame said, “You 
are a Professor, you ^lecture on Philosophy 
in the College, in th^e University, and now 
can you.tell wheth^^oqr wife and children 
also have got 4ihe same learning as you^ 
have ? Can you tell whether, your ^untie or 
grftifdmdmma possess the same learning asv 
yoii do ? Do your cousing |pos&e#s .’the same 
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knowledge ?” lie said, “No, I a Professcjr.’^ 
Rama said, “E^w*is*it that you come to thfe 
University . and lecture, but ybu do’ not 
lecture ta. your 'little children, your wife 
and your servants ? Why do you not lecture 
to your ’grandmamma and to' your cousins 
and to yqur auntie ? Hcyv is it ? And he 
said that they *could riot understand him, 
and then it was explained to the fpan as 
frilTows 

Look here. These 'are not your neigh- 
bours; these servants^^ this grandpaamraa, 
wifc, children, and even your (Jogs, they are 
not ^’’our neighbours. Even though the ddg 
is your constant companion, never* leayes 
.you, and is’ your greatest companion in the 
eyes of the ignorfint, still you know that the 
dog, the servants, and the igijorant auntie 
and grandmamma are not your neighbours. 
V^ho an® ypu ? . Yon are not the body, you 
are the true Self, but yoti do not admit that, 
being a European philos^her. You are the 
mind ; your neighbour^ aVe those that dwell 
Constantly with you on the same meridian 
v^ere yo*ur miifd lives. All the stud^ts,^the 
Heaters qf »Art, . th© Bachelors of - Art, all 
these in tfieir parjdr, in**their reading room, 
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pore over the shme -books, thDy keep ponder- 
ing pver tl^e same subject, reading the same 
thing as you read. Your mind dwells upon 
the same subjects as theirs, and thSy are your 
neighbours. When you are in your reading 
room, people say that he is in the reading 
room. Upon your*honoiir, say whether you 
are in jjhe reading room or \thether you are 
in yocFr thougtits. ,You •do not live in the 
reading room, even though the d©g is seated 
on your lap, even .though 5"our children 
come into, the room, they are nothing to you, 
you are there. in {he philosophioal plane,* 
and on that height your neighbours are the 
students who are reading the' same subject in 
their own homes. These* are your neigh- 
bours, yOur nearest neighbours, and thus can 
you extend your helping haild to the students 
more than to 3*our auntib and grandmamma 
and dqg and servants,, •who* are not your 
neighbours. Your neighbour is £e who li-ves 
nearer to your sppit, he w*ho, lives on the 
same plhn^ wher€>you ‘live.. Your neighb*our 
is not he who lives in the same house ; ra^s 
and flies live in the same bou^e : «doe:s and 

^ats Uve in the- same house. * 

• • ' 

^elf Aei Professor,. if yevi'had any thii^ 
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to do with it, Wljere wheuld you be boru. 

Would you.be<born in the family of the same 

ignorant grandmamma or auntie ? No, no. 

You would be born in the family where the 

people ar® of the same mind with you, where 

the people are suet that give you congenial 

surroundings and unvi|:ohments. You will 

be born there.* You will be born in a 

different family, in a family which is dearest , 

to yo^. There yov: are all the time changing 

your family connections. What is the 

meaning of Love ? Love simply me§,n8 that 

you, feel * the same way as • apother does. 

Nothing more. ouY love . mana ; his 

pleasures, his pains are identical witlf yours. 

The same objects which pain you, the same 

objects which please you please him, the 

same objects wTiioh bring delight to you 

bring delight to him. That is love. You 

love hirq. You do hot love* a‘ man for his 

own sake, you love your* own Self in him, 

nothing else. • You can love only your own 

Sell There is a'lnad 2Ctind here is man 

* * 

Y, apd there is & man Zl, or, as, in Chemistry 

we» have a* formula of this kind ; — X has got 

8d^Qething^ ip pom/non with* Y and it has 

something In com^Vi with 2^' or X has got 
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more in common wttji tksin Y, so X will 
be attract^^ more to Z than Y* • 

Thus are your family • ties hyphen and 
re-broken and re-united. Thus Love simply 
means recognising something of your self 
in some other person. Let a man Ije wholly 
and solely your ootfnterparj:, and you are 
all lov^" 

This brings us to another subject which 
Rama will not take up to-night. It is a very 
important subject. TJie subject is fearless- 
ness. ■ How is fear created, what is the capse 
of fear? It will be shown that this very 
altfichBftent, this very, desire • to perpetuate 
your ties and relations, is the source of . all 
fear. People*say, do not fear, do not' fear.* 
How illogipal they ,iare ! As* if fear were in 
your power and not ovelf you. A remedy 
for fear .will be gjven, buJ;»Rarfla leaves that, 
subject, it will be taken up again. * * 

A poem which is .a translation* of one .of 
the Upanishdds is fokig to ' be recited, and 
then 6 m 8. Rama wishes you to learn at leasi 
otte*wo/d of Hindustani. The translation.^ 
not perfect, the trrnsjatipn is not ^ood jind 
stiirii vTifl 6onvej some itlaal 
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The uatoauhed soal, greater than allit'ie 

Worlds, (becat#*ie tii<^ worlds by it exist), 
Smaller than suitle ties of things minutesta ^ 

Last ot ultimatest, 

49it0 in the^very hearts of nil that lives, 

Resting, it ranges every wh^^re I Asleep * 
ft roams the world, unsleeping ; Flow can one 
S^hoLd divinest lipirit, as it is 
*'01ad bey on a ]oy existing outsider li fe. 

Beholding it in bo^i^s, l^odiloss, 

Amid impermanenfiy p*^rmanent, 

Einbracinff all things, yet in the midst of all;,. 
^ The mind enlightened casts its grinf away 

6m ! OM ! 
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•GolderfOaie Hall, San. Francisoo, January 22, 

1903 .* 


Question^-^What does the Swami mean by 
•sa5nn'§ “ we shall bo fred ” ? 

Answer, — Realy the ex^eressioli — we shall 
be free— -is strictly 'speaking erroneous. It 
is not as to our becqpiing free, for we are free 
at this very* m'oinent ; we are free fronl the 
very beginning ; we never were in slavery or 
b«nd“a%e, So .to 8a}^we, shall be free — is 
strictly speaking erroneous: In co.mmon 
parlance, as the expression is used, it is 
intended'to be understood as knowdedge, or 
the receiving of knowledge. ^You know that 
the thcaldoni of slavery, from wjbich peojple 
•of this world are released or uplifted, is no 
real thraldom, no 'real slaver/ '©r bondp,ge. 
It is only the resuft£ pf wrodg thought, igno- 
rance, and the consumptio*h of false knoV- 
le(ige.# There is no real slavery ’ qi* bondage ; 
and thd acquisition of true « knowledge, the 
TealiSaiiiGmi'Of the true l^eli^ Or Atman at o^ 
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sets you free, fijee thnougfei all eternity. T % t: 
freedom wal never lost. So you h/t^‘:^^ot to- 
think of yout freedom as expressed in the 
future, but of freedom which has been yours^ 
always, which is yqur birthright, which is 
your own* nature, ,, 

A man had a ptecious, long necklace 
round his neck, and at one time he ‘forgot 
everything about it. * He Was much grieved 
at not findifig the heoklaoe round , his neck,, 
and he went groping about in search of it, 
but could net get it. Sosjae one told him the 
necklace Was with him, and he was very 
happy. Now the necklace was not found in 
the strict sense of ,the word, for in fiSElity 
it was there 'all the time ; it was^not lost but 
was forgotten. Similarly, your real Atman, 
the “ I am,” has always been, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; but the mind,, 
the, intellect is. to' ' overcome' ignorance. 
When tha mind believes 'that the precious 
necklace is got, in this sense we might say 
that you regain your' fpeddoim. ‘You have 
fotiind- or obtain'ed your lovely necklace 
wl^h was,* strictry spiking, never lost. , 
Qmp8tion7-©o we’cpnt^ue our indivi^ua- 
li^. of tha soul ?/ 
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s^Liftwer — Well, SrS totlftit,^ou know the , 
ahswejif%i|!i|J depend upon the meahing of tho 
Tjeord “soul.” The soul taken in tjie sense of 
The Atrmn, was never born an^ it never dies. 
There is no death or bjrth, therefore, no- 
possibility of continuity. If you understand 
“soul” as the transmdgr^tin^ body, the subtle 
body, then, there is a continuity of life. 

Yajnavalka had two wives, Maitreyihild 
Katyayani.. He was a very rich man; he was 
the preceptor of one of the richest princes of 
India. At that time»Tbe wanted to divide his 
property between the two wives and re’tire- 
to the forest.* Maitreyi declined to accept her- 
portion, saying- if thisled to immortality, her 
husband would not give it up*. * 

You see that in the heart of Maitreyi the 
idea arose htow it was, that Ijpr belovodi 

husband, one of the richest nmn in all India, 

^ # * 

was gding to gfve up all this wealth amdi 
adopt another Ij^nd of life.^ Surely no-^ 

one ever leaves one. kind of life lor another 

* # * * • 

unless thefe|ia more joy,* m^re pleasure in- 
the new life thhn in the.old .qne.. This sh6we*d 
that fc* her hhsband the .kind of life Aje 
wanted * to adopt lyas , Inprh |)lgasant, and 
enjn^abld trha'n the kind oi i^e he then livoi^ 
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She reflected and ^sked* hefr^ husband, “Is 
there more*jo]? in spiritual weal^^ thajj in 
worldly wealth, or it is otherwise?” 

Yajnavalka replied, “The life, of ricif 
people is what it is, but in such life there is 
no' real ‘joy, no real happiness, no true 
freedoiu.” Then Mtiitoyi said, “What is it, 
the possession of which makes yOualtegether 
fr^a, which makes* 5'ou*^free from worldly 
greed and hvariceV Explain to mq this nectar 
of life, I want it. ” . ' 

All his wealth and property wei^ made 
over to Katyayani, and this * wefe, Maitreyi, 
got all his spiritual wealth. What was that 
spiritual wealth ?. 

ir- ^ 1%: qf^; 

I. * 

^ vk fqqr qsTJin 

fq®ir ^ , 

^ « BriliadaTiiziyBk IFpaDiBhad- 

This<passage Jias many meanings. Max 
^ Muller tratislates it orfe way an,d^ many 
Hindus another way. Both the translations 
Sk^e right. 

/According to one interpretation, ‘H;ho 
of thp •haami^^.bQing dear is not, that 
h&s fome go,(}£l«attidbut)^ or th^t^hpife is 
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anything particularly love i3b. him but he is 
dear because he seiavres *as*a anirrot to the 
lady. As %e see our own selves reflected in 
^he mirror, so does the wife see l^pr own self 
in the mirror of her 'husband, and that is why 
her^ husband is dear. ” 

The other meaning is that “The,\vife loves 
the husb'and.not for* husband’s ’sake, but she 
ought *to see the true Reg,lity, God, the true 
" Divinity in the husband \ 

You knew that if love is not reciprocated,, 
then nobody loves; , This shows that we love 
only ourselves .as reflected in others. .We 
want to see qur true Self,* the God within, 
and V7Q. never love anything for its own sake. 

Here is an idea. Examine it, gforutinize il^ 
and it will be that it is the jirue Self, which is 
the. cause ot thing^s being dear. All the 
sweetness is in the true^elf within you; do 
not make a wVong use of those feelings. Let 
not the ladder which was intended Jbo raise 
you, to elevate yoC become the»oause of your 
fall or ‘descent into’ jnlsejry and ignorance.. 
Examine thil'piatter and yoif will see v^heue 
the trije sweetness, the reh,! loy,* the real 
happiness lies. * You will,see, tij.at it is oufy 
in vdur* own Self, the t'rtie Atman! God. * See 
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that and be freei Know that and rise^ above- 
all worldly desiree. Jjiftjyburself, raise your- 
self above ail tKese low, petty desirp. Become 
•one with Divinity., 
q vr 3ft 59Tr: fii«n 

33r: (iRr u ' • 

• , ^ firihadaranyak Upanisiiad. 

Verily,* not for the gon’s sake, the sons 
are dear, but for*the sake of thp Self (Atman) 
are ^ear the sons. ” 

“Sons afe dear ‘‘for the sake of the true 
Self, the true Atman. ” When "your sons 
turn against you, you ai*e troubled, you turn 
them out,* you send them away from you. 0, 
then you see for whose sake the sons were,, 
dear. 

• For instance,' you require some clothes for 
jour son. You are very fond of clothes ; and 
they are de^r to yeu <not for their own sake 
but for the son’« saka. The son i^ dearer than 
the clothes, • Here we see thai the son is held 
dear for 4iis own true Self, the Atman, The 

* c * *■ 

Atman, the* true Self, utust contain, more 
happiness, more^blfts than the« s(s>n. 

fiw wjrni 

firt II SI II - 

t -Ibri^aillarfn^ak Wp. ii Oh»pter, 4 BrsUmko. 
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“ not for the sake of property is 

property dear,*but*fpr tjie^ake of the Self is 
property^ ^ar.” 

You pray to this God and.to that God, 
^nd say, “ 0 God, Thou art so. sublime, Thou 
art so lovely, JThou art %o kind and loving, 
Thou dost everything, “ an*d so on.. Why' do 
you do this ? Because God looks after your 
wants, •becausQ ^od serves your Self, the real, 
true Self in you. God is’dear for the sabe fii 
the true Se^f, and not for ]ffis own %ake. Mark 
this. The “true Self is the source of all 
pleasure, joy, happiness and bliss. Realize 
that and kn( 4 W that. ’ • 

,* In an Indian puppet-show^Jihere is a man 
who sits behind the c&rtain and keeps in his 
hand a number of fine wires which are 
oonnected with the gross ^bodies of the 
puppets. Teople, who copae to seejbhe puppet- 
show, do not^see the fine, wii^es, nor do they 
see therman behind the curtain* who pulls 
them. Similarly, in^his worjd, all these ^ross 
bodies af e like th&gros^ puppetV. Ordinary 
people loohft^ppn ifheee gros^ bodies as real 
doers, as free workers and agents, and explafn 
things 4rom thV apparent pjgrsonal relative 
self.i They look upgri the holy* ^s the,, free 
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agent ; and if tlieir friends relatives do 
things to serw theftn well, then are the^ 
pleased. But if the friends or r^^lative^ do 
things oth^ywise, -then, on the contrary,^ dis^ 
pleasure, hatred, discord, inhormonyiand dis- 
appointment ensuey and instead of loving^the 
friends oi, relatives you hate them. This ia 
one class of people *Thfere is another class, 
a higher class, w^ich maker • much *pf the 
thr4n.d, the fine wire. These people are more - 
intelligent,*' more philosophical, snore spirit- 
ual ; these people attribute all the importance 
to the fine thread, to the fine wire? They 
look upon the true cause as disembodied free 
atterm or spirit, spirits of* another world, and 
not Spirit in the sense of or indentical with 
the Atman, buf'as indentical with the subtle 
body. , , 

i' 

These people are' right so far as they go 
They see a oauSe atfd* an effect. They fee the 
fine wire and the effect upon the gross body;, 
but we see t|iat, fti relatiol^ to the man, the 
power, the reality or b^ng behfrfd the 
curtain, the real power dra'P^lig these fine 
tiireads on wires, «in fgfot all fprins of Reeling, 
are pontro^led by that indescribable 
fotp^ -tlie whi«Sh is no^ linjildd' b^ 
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cause, 'space, pr .time. This is the real 
Immortality, the real Ple^su^e, Happiness, 
Bliss*, Joy*, &iat is everything. That is the 
.^tmin. 

All these disturbances show that all these 
worldly relations and dbnnections of th& 
people are, as it ware, lessons to raaiikind • 
they are a kind of training «fot the people. 
The next large* sftagg to w,hioh your worldly 
•'relations and connection^ lure ]^ou, is tlfe 
realization flf the true.Self, which is the Wire- 
puller. the Being behind the scenes. These 
disturba'hces show ycfu that you mu^t realize 
your Self, yoif must feel the reality of the true 
Self, which isibehind ajl, whicl^ governs and 
controls the mihd as well as the body of man, 

IS A # 

The minds as? well as the bodies of the peopld 
are under the cgntrol of thiS supreme Power, 
this real Love* this sublime Truth, 

Thus it is to he seen and understood that 
when you perceive a*friend, you perceive the 
^rue Self behind. When ybd hear him talk, 
the heating, is coflkttolled^by the true Self 
behind. Wh A^*you mark' the Sorce of a friend, 
you inajk the IJivinity' behind! • When you 
bhcomo alive todhis power, the^ you are not 
deceived, you are not? ironhled, you are* nojb 
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disturbed. jSist , as people look at'tVe gross 
jiuppets, they knew, tbpt-the 'brae Sell is the 
power behiwidAt all. c • , , ■ 

Look at the power behind the actions ^ 
people. Idealize that, and know thaj, you afe 

the same. Know tl^at with the. same intensity 
With which you know forrn and colour. 

*rir nit ^ 1 

^31 cT ^ M t 

t I 

rurtJT ^ II 

Biih*d»“My»k Upawsbad, ii OLXirter, «v Brahman 

“ Whosdewer looked for the Brahman-class 
ksewhere than in the Self, was abandoned 
by the Brahman-class. Who^oeuer looked 
for the Ksffiatfa-elass elsewhere than in the 
Self w#.s abandoned- by the Kshatra-olasst 
Whoso^ef looked for the Devas elsewhere 

in the Self,.‘y^ah‘abando^d by the JDevaSi 

Whosoever lopk^,fof tfid elsewhere 

thartin the Self? was abandone^V 
Whosoever lookdd for* the creatures el^swhere 
th&p ih Self, wa^'^andoned by the oreatpres. 



. WhoscJeVer looked for ^ny^iiag .,,Qlsewhier.e 
.than in the S^elf,.*'^as ♦al»iii| 6 n,ed by that 
thing, Xhis Brahman-class, %hiS Kshatra- 
clasa,these worlds, these Xleva?, these crea- 
^res, t]^s everything, all is-that*Self.” 

. . Here is Divinity extiJained in clear Sind 
luoi& language. 

Let it sink into 34par*nearts, ana you win 
realize • that ‘ y.oji are hree ; you will regain 
^ your birthright. 

“This Brahman-class, 'the V^das all is 
that Self. »• 

Hera is the Diving Law. If you begin to 
depend or reljr dpon a material object foh its 
own sake, the Law and the Vedas say that 
yoa must be foiled. You jnust be above all 
* the objects o^ your desire. Thfe *is th§ Lava. 
When you appear before a ^reat person, a 
mighty ruier,. ^nd you begin to depend and 
rely upon his body or Ins personality, the 
Vedas say that you are then Jeanin^agaii^st 
a yery frail reed alid you virill fall You 
-commit a sin, for j^^u make moH»of his B^dy 
than of his t^'e I^lit'y* or. Divinity. You set 
up false form^ or rings ins^ad of the real 
baeg. You are ‘giving tKe lil to thd Divinity 
withinj *to -the* Beality •withia. You^ afe 
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committing id(^atry, yoi} aige worsl^ipping 
the form o^ t^ iSodJr, your worship is the* 
worship of the image, and not t^at of Divi. 
nity or Gbd, and the consequence is'^yo^ir- 
must suffer piiVation and pain. This is the 
Law. The Vedas say that wh^ you go fprth. 
in the bHisintss world, when you go about 
your worldly business, look for the Atman, 
the Divinity withiiv Worldiy business with 
pteople ou^ht to be regarded as of secondary ’• 
importance ; it should be looke^ upon as a 
mere dream, and not of the same importance 
as the underlying truth, the Reality. Feel 
that the Reality is more than tlfe personality. 
The picture of a friend is valfied or lovedy 
Dot because of itself but because of the friehd. 
The friend is dearer than the* picture. In 
connection with' the objects, the Reality 
should be ^perceived more th&n the object 
itself. Then worldly relation^ and worldly 
business will go on softly," smoothly, un- 
ruffled** 'otherwise therq, will be friction, 
worry, trouble. ^ThaJ: i8,tfee,L?>w. 

We shall heje relate' a story,|-^ 

*jThere»was odce a'crazy wDman living in 
rf. small vill^q.* She had a * cock with her. 
The* 4 pepplh of tjitfb "^llale used^ .to*taase jiei*, 
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and called her iiil.iQes and caused her much 
annoyance^ and trcAible*. ^aid to the 

people 0 ? the village living near her, “You 
^^ase me, you worry and b*other*Bae so much. 
Now, lotok here, I’ll wreak 'vengeance on 
• yoW’ At first the peoplfe , paid no heed to 
her. She. cried “Beware, 0 villager^, beware, 
I shall be very har^ on you.”* They asked 
her what she Vas going.t® do, and she said, 
I will not allow the siya to rise in ^his 
village.” asked her how sfie would do 

that, and she replied, “The sun rises when 
mj’’ code crows.^ If you go on troujbling me, 
I shall takelny cock to another village and 
<then the sun* will notarise oniJhis village.” 

It is true that, when the (^oc^k crew, the 
eun rose, bfit the crowing of the cock was 
not the c^use,oi risjng of the swn, 0 no* Well, 
she left the village and went to another ; she 
was very mijch^troubl^.* Tlfe cock crew in 
the village where she went, H^td ‘the sun rt)se 
pon that village ; bjit it also rosa pn t'Ee village 
which* had, been ^rsaken her. Similarly, 
the crowing bf the*cock* is i»he craving and 
yearn^g nat^e of your dewres. Ypur desires 
'are like the orowing of^ the opek, and the 
eojdfihg jiR pf the •objeota^! . desires |»efore 
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^ * * 
you'is like the rigip-g pf the'suif. The oravings 

• aii<i yearDings ^for the ot)jeots of d^sirea art 
liroiight about,' gp-verned, oont/olled,* jand 
ruled by thff One Sun or the Infinite or th< 
Self. , It ia the true •Self, the gpverning Sun, 
whibh ia ]pringing«at30ut morning or evenfiig 
day or night. Ail \yorldly affairs are 
governed and'colitrolled by this true Self) 
Infinity. It penetrhites the senses. ThS wire 
j^uller is cbutroUed^by that Sun of suns, that 
Light of lights. Remember that. • 

People .usually .attribute all this , to the 
littla craving, hungering, selfish self. Dc 
not make that mistake ; please Jbe free frord 
it. Just examine. It ie the same sun that 
adorns the morn, and that penetrates the 

• byes o‘f the cock, , and opens ita throat and 
causes it to croW. But the aro.wiug of the 
Oock and tbee. bringihg about of morn are 
really po|itrdltiS& o^ brought, about by - the 
gei^l h<^t and the powea* of the sun. See, 
these* liting^eblsdts on t^ ohe hand, . and 
your owu thoughts, ou * the other hand, al 
atig go^rn^ oofatrblled, and jjenetrated bj 
iSiliitt <Suh qf sdns,* that Light • of lights. th< 

the;^^^ thb: true '’Self. *'£nou 
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jDuxes; ao not Aake wrc^g,^ interpretations j 
do not Iqok upon objects as Ire^ by them- 
selves. It ib only false belief vfhen we look 
Upon objects by themselves as reftl causes of 
paiu and sorrow. Know that,’ realize tl^t,. 
"ancT^look upon all things as a big^ joke,, a 
grand theatrical performance. One*may.play 
the part of Cleopatra or Mdtobethv but he is 
^ not in* reality ^committing a suicide ojp a 
homicide. He is not a king or q^een ; he la 
but the aOtor; and be is such and such a 
gentleman. Similarly, you may do things, 
but iorget npt»that* your true Seif is, the 
supreme Diviyiity. Know that the “ I am ” 
is unchangeable, that it is all %liss, all happi- 
ness. forget that not ; feel tjli|i^tand be free. 

• . • ■ 

m ?|5d ij,v» il 

^ •BrihidHataiiyak Upaaishad* 

. ‘‘ Now as the stands of a drum, when 
49eaten, cannot be §bized exteruai|y ^y them- , 
selvesX’ but the s^dnd* is, seized when *the 
drum OT the neater of the drtfm is seized.” „ 

* lAll 'Worldly Jbbjeots bf dqsire aite caught , 
wheu he, to whom t^«:^ owe eTUsteuce 
and fro&^Whdm iihev nro^^. is carmht. * 
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V «WT |0|FR ariJimHW ^ ^rrsjrsnti^sntw^qT^ 

fifw g 5if%^ n c tl 

*'As the. sounds of a conch ^ell, ^en 
blown, can&ot be seized externally (by thenS- 
selyes), but sound is seized, when the shell or 
the blower of the e^ell is seized.” 

He who is one with> ^ramha has all his 
desires fulfilled. * No body w^U ever deceive 
hipife No pain or 1bfouble» will ever coine to 
him. 

N N*n' «NTeT>?«JT egN 

«5# eW»If«RT luR! 

’ ,* <55^ e^t ^jsatw 

JR couJRJj , esd^ 
% jfjtri CWT^RJRJi , e^- 

iBJR?RprTw ijSprri , fsrenhin , a?f 

^fsnjpssHi qr^^TJpR, ^ «^t ^mt fi»lfPRJi 11 u 11 

“ As all jw^aters Qnd their dentre in the 
sea, all touches in the skin, all smells in the 
nos^t ^ "tastes in the tongue", all coldum in 
the e^e,wll sounds in the §{ir, all percepts ir^ 
thohiind, ail knowledge,«4n the heart, all 
actions in the'^liafids, "alf pleai|QLres in the 
ox^axrof generation, _^11 evao^tions in- the 
atiiiGk, all nlovelaants in the f^e.t, and\ll the> 
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oo, ail the ^irorld and all the objects in the 
’'World find their cefitre'in thl| S§lf,* the true 
Atman! * All sounds find their centre in the 
•^elf* 3r Atman. All colours have 4iheir centre 
in the %ame. All sounds, colours, tastes, 
actijig through the senseb,, find their centre 
in the one Atman* or Self. From tfiis oyery- 
thing proceeds. 

a 

* 0 

ft flipairTui BgniR 

si iiw rfa 

: II u 

, “As a luihp of salt, when thrown into 
wafter, is dissolved in it, a»d cannot be taken 
out again, but wherever we taste (the watei^. 
it is salt, — thus verily, 0 Maitareyi, do(^ this 
great Beidg, ^’^less, un^mited, cpnsisting of 
nothing but* knowledge,, rise out of these 
elements, and \fanish again in thenf. After 
dissolution (, disagpearanoe.) no cdfftci^nce 
^name.). remaijus, i«^ay,. 0 Maitre^^. ’ * Thus 
spoke Yhjn^T^lkyfi?. 

Man^ having; realized, bavihg ^ound ont 
truths, beeomes one with he dependis 
ii6 inbjfejQjpqn jiame and*^ei^. • * *’ 
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"en iitUi .aia: -He.elaou W 

bewildered me, sir, when thou sayest Thq^ 
after (dieappeaTanoe, no coneoienoe- (name) 

/ . 5 } » ♦ ' 

reniEins. • . , . . • 

, Doubl-aroee in Maitreyrs mind that if 
self brought ewety privation, if i was 
cause of suffering -and sorrow, and. every 
disturbance; that i* our mind was nothing, J 
our persdnality was lost, we then must to 
completely annihilated. She says; I don t 
■ wairt -annihilation. -What is tos self of youK 
which is subject to a annihil^taon, death, 
extinction ? I don’t want it. If I have to losd 

eyerything,.! don’t want It.” 

iraSfh tafiwVa, ate< 5af aftstSin: 
ewrfh, itex ,^1*: atex wa(^, akar W 

afex iai( ftniarfii, ha ar na. hhanuap^a^^ 

%a hdbfia, aa ^ a* ftxxftaia: f ^ ^ 

jjrt^ that finiraWt'ft^diJ^’d ftfpftain.! U tli II 

* ^t TajnavSurya .repUed •.;Jb Metoyi. 1 
say nothing that is bewildering. rThia li 

«noitgli.Olidlov^.’f9r’»»^d“-. . , ■ 

;.oi.otVhen Awe ij, asit were, dugOty 
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then one smelll the ^ther, o«ie sees the other, 
one hear| the other, one saliftes* the other, 
one perceives the otlibr, one knows the other; 
'bwt when the Self only is all this, how should 
h^ smell another, how should he see another, 
hov^hould he hear anotheif, how should lie 
salute another, how Should .he perceive 
another, ho.w sjiould he know another? How 
should lie know Him by wliom he knows*all 
this ? How^ Q beloved; Should • he know 
(himself), tUfe Knowef ?” 

Not Jiearing ma'jf be4ue to tw6 causes. 
One caifte may b*e that one is deaf and dumb,, 
and the othet cause may be. due to there 
being no sound outsidd on^Js self. Not seeing 
is due to two , causes. In onft 'case you ar^ 
blind, and in the other casatl\ere is nothing 
besides yo« thffryou are to-see.* Not smelling 
is due -to two causes ; one is<gthat you have 
not the«senses of ‘smell, Another is. that these 
is nothing outside yf)urself to be sr»«it So 
Jmre the objectionsi^ised by Mailreyi, that if 
by merging ‘ijito tl#e 4li0-lf*tlie true Self, we 
have nothing hear, te see, to sip ell, to tastd 
mus't we«iot virtually be deaf,^dumb br blind? 
T\i 3 * .objection Is answjared by %a^ing i^hat 
this .is aot*o« -aepount o*f s^ng within the 
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Self or Reality, b^t because there is nothing 
besides the Jnflnite Self, ^hich you are to see. 
It is not one account ,of the loss'of hearing 
that you £ear nothing; it is because th^re js- 
nothing to bear. There is no duality, no 
limitation. There were no objects which#.you 
have to pbroeive; it js not ‘because the power 
of thought is gone that you think nothing, 
buift.beoause there" is no qthef^ object than the 
Atman. Again, ibis shown that there being ' 
only the Infinite Self, that Infiniie Self is the 
cause of the ear hearing, the nose smelling. 
It ie all on account of ihe |v)wer of ^he Self. 
The eyes see because of the glory and mani- 
festation of the Self. lAll senses owe their 
existence to the CTne, infinite^ Self. 

When the mind rises into that infinite 

t ' 

state, i nto thsEt indescribable wprld, it cannot 
realize; for* there thbught cannot penetrate. 
H,ow ia tljought 'to» penetrate that, which 
gover^ait ? '*• ' 

. 'Suppose*we have a p^ of tongs. These, 
tongs are controlled* by 3tour^' fingers' Your 
fingers, have. a^firm ^rip on thh^pair of tongs, 
ahd by this pair of tongs, yool can catch hold 
, oi ^ny thing you Hke; but the pair of tongs 
fhas' not the ol tyirni»gi» bacli .and 
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catching hold (jf your fingers; -which hold and 
‘guide the tongs. 

^imilhrly, your consciousness, or intellect, 
■ your mind or brain is like a pktr of tongs, 
but this is a strange pair. Usually tongs 
ha*^ two legs, but this pair of t^ngs has 
three grips or three legs. One iS the, grip 
of the, • the second is 'the grip of the 
when and the third^^is the ‘grip of the wj^ere^ 
or causation, time and sps^ce. 

What £» Ihe meaning of completely 
understanding a thiijg, a factK 

The meanjng of completely understand- 
ing a thing i^ catching firmly through these 
grips, these pincers. • When*you know the 
why, when, and where of a thing, it is under,- 
stood; it is comprehended.^ It stands undeT 
your inteJleQtr*so to speak, Vour intellect 
stands in it and through* it, aifd it stands 

under ihe in^eil^ct. *» * , 

. • • • • 

The intellect, tire understandii\g^is like 
4tke strange pair o|^ tongs with4h’ree gtips. 
All the objyls caa.h^’bb understood by the 
intellect, but^aii the same tim^ this inffejleci, 
this mii»d of ynurs, lik^e thb pair of tongs, 
is ilself- under* the conttol *pf iihis strangb 
Gloyprnoar $ q£ -the SCkte,* ‘tfhj* thinkpr; * thfe 
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understanding *18 governed and diniinated. 
by this strange p®w8r. 

Is your ^nlwllect, your mind fre^?- II so, 
why is it no^ there in the state ot lethargy, 
in the deep sjeep state? If it werei free, Tt 
would be so in all states. It i« not fyee; the 
intellect,'' ^the udderstandjng is under*the 
control of a . hi^ghe# pewer. The intellect 
has not the power of turning • back and 
cat^'hing hold of the Inflhite, the true’ Self, ^ 
which has tt under* control, ^'t pannot put 
the question, ‘‘Why, Tvhen or “diere were 
you?’’ The intellect c£Crtnot ask thgt ques- 
tion* of the real Self, the trub Atman. The 
intellect cannot grasp or understand th*e 
Atman. The Atoj^n ih above it, beyond it. 

« WJiile fh^ nntellect cannof grasp the 
Atman, .. it can get itself merged , in the 
Atman, like tKe bubbles in ooean. The 
bubbles canno^ come out of the ocean, but 
tih#y can burst and become merged in it. So 
the intttUect cannot com’^rehend the Atman, 
buii H can 'lebe itself in th^ Atman, and tht»*« 
is in fact the .sum*ap.d’. sdbst^aoe of* Maya. 
The iflteliect^cannot^ask the if&nan 6r God, 
“Why, when an^ where did*you create this 
•rerld?” It Aarninanut the niiestion'boldlv^ 
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• ^ 

Thls<A.tman, this true Q^an of Reality, 
this controlling an^ goye^'mg Self, is to be 
realized, to be felt, t’b be seen Vh4 known in 
ordCT to t)e*one with the Infinite. This true 
•Self or Atman is called the “I amf^ This trfie 
Self, the perfect “2” is beyond cause, time, 
and^pace. This perfect^ trAe Self js rejMre- 
sented by Om. Om means “I cm” tUnd while 
chantiijg-<?m-y,ou have not to* address yourself 
to somebody el/e. While chanting Om, tl^juk 
not of some* one outside your^self whoip 
3 'ou are cabling. While chanting Om, you 
must feel your self tQ,be one ^^th t^is true “I 
am. ” fey this strong feeling, the mind is 
nrerged in th§ Reality. By this strong belief, 
ftyjhis living knowledge of *the mind, the 
mind becomes, as it were ai^ubble which 
bursts into tlie mighty ocean of Reality.* Thiff* 
is the wayjbo Ifcealizatiou ; this*strong feeling, 
this living knowledge on*the part'Cf the mind 
laying ,hold of ypu, and» dehypnotizijig your 
false self, is the wav<4o gain Truth,, to ■ free 
l^urself. 

The* true* ‘iJ aW^^jleesiln this body and 
that bod 5 ’'. true “ I' am, ”^the Gov^no», 

the* Coi»troller,**the Ruler, the Infinite, ^the 
Sejf ig the same in the tiny atom, as it is in. , 
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thb huge; mighly ocean ; the ss^ne in all time^ 
space and ^au^ationl Jdst feel that, realize 
that you are that true “ I am, ” fejpl othat'you 
are that I'nfinite,* indestructible Self;' and, 

^ what a metamorphosis, what a grand' change 
does it bring about in your l)osition ? To- . 
think that' you penetrate all space, that you . 
are in all time, that yoifare the Self which 
supports all space, c. that irnnite space is 
sdpported by you,, ^ held ifp by you. Infinite 
Space, Infinite Time, Infinite/, Causation,. 
Infinite, Forqe, Infinite Energy, Infinite 
PoT^er — tfiis I am. This" fact is not a matter 
of ignorance. It is in reality^' the cause of 
whatever I think myself to be, dnd it is yours 
always. Think this and you* are raised, ^'ou 
« re freed from all selfish motives ; believe it, * 
and it disperses all “ sorrows ^and anxieties ; • 
you are raided ab^vp all jealodsy,* chaffing,, 
worrying and-!* disturbance. JFeel that you 
Sr% that*^/ •am.” The same you are. '' 

CK & 

Your intellect h%s no*/ight to ask the 
cause of its effect, has* uftf rignt to identify 
i^sef v:rith the cause. ' 

« Take this Pi%oe of scarf.,/^ If it identifies 
itself with aoyjihing, it must identify itseK 
With silk, tihe sjSbstahce' ‘of whiqbihis inade 
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or in whieh ityiaak^s its aj^jpearance. It has 
no .right ,to identify itself length, 

breadth^oi\thiokness. 

^ Similarly, when ihe iiitelldCt identffies 
itself with adything, it should be identified' 
with its own substance, its true nature • It 
should ^become a. bubble and Iburst intb 
oneness with the mighty Ocean, the A tman, 
the ^'^PamV ; it shoi^d nf)t*^be identified jgeith 
the body. ^ T^e body is only ameffect ; and 
therefore ttfe intelleot has no right to identify 
itself with the body.* 

O ! the tiue* Divinity, the Atman,’ this 
sublime Power has no right^to be identified 
with worldly xelatiohs, '®ith worldly effect. 
You are that Sublime Diviflity, thajb True 
Reality. Know That^ thinhTh^t, feel That^ anS* 
rise above mil Wfrow and trouble. * 


Om! Um! 







